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Articte IL—ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


Arraur Huexu Cxoves is known, though hardly beyond a 
limited circle of readers, as one of the most subtle and intellec- 
tual of modern poets, and as the “Thyrsis” of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s tender and exquisite monody. Personally, as Mr. 
Stedman has said of him in his “ Victorian Poets,” there are 
certain points in which he resembled Sterling, though his con- 
tribution to the literature of the century is far superior and far 
more certain of endurance. But in that delicate and beautiful 
charm of character which Carlyle embalms for us in his 
memoir there is much that calls to mind the gifted author of 
“Dipsychus” and “The Bothie” who gave up his tutorship 
and fellowship at Oriel, because of his inability any longer to 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, in 1848. In both there 
is the same characteristic candor and outspokenness, with some- 
thing of the same buoyancy and the capacity, as Mrs. Browning 
puts it, of bearing the child’s heart in the breast and seeing all 
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things new; both were in the broadest sense of the word 
seekers after truth, and both of them severed to some extent 
the ties that bound them to the church of their nativity, and 
put off upon the seas of a more or less wide-reaching philo- 
sophical investigation ; both died comparatively early—Sterling 
at 38 and Clough at 42; and at the time of his taking off each 
—and more especially Clough—had long reached the aphelion 
of his journey from the Christian position, and was apparently 
returning to an orbit from which his old faith could have been 
held in the light of the added experience of prolonged and un- 
trammeled enquiry. 

But in nothing perhaps is the genius of Clough more remark- 
able than for a certain ripeness of philosophical outlook and ex- 
pression which marks him even in his early years, recalling for- 
cibly some of those utterances preserved to us in his “ Remains” 
of the gifted soul whose memory is enshrined in the Zn Memo- 
riam, and instancing to us the effect partly of hereditary 
culture and partly of the traditions and influences of her his- 
toric universities upon England’s youth. It is indeed doubtful 
whether, in the whole range of our modern literature, two 
reflections emanating from young minds can be found so 
profound as that of Arthur Henry Hallam upon the relative 
positions in the economy of the soul of emotion and intellect, 
intuition and analysis,—and that on the influence of action 
upon feeling and feeling upon action embodied for us by 
Clough in his ré xaddv. Yet Hallam’s essay was written before 
he was twenty-one, and Clough’s poem when its author was 
twenty-two: if nothing had remained but a single paragraph 
from the essay, and the five short verses of the poem, they 
would have been a sufficient evidence to the world that two 
rare and profoundly original minds had been entrusted to our 
century, capable of doing, almost before arriving at the age of 
early manhood, work of which the maturest workman in the 
realm of feeling and speculation need not to be ashamed. 

Of the outward facts of the life of Clough there is little to 
be said. Born in Liverpool in 1819, his early years were passed 
in the United States, his family living in Charleston from 1822 
to 1828. Clough returned to America too in 1852, at the time 
of his resigning the headship of University Hall in London—a 
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non-sectarian position which he accepted after giving up his 
fellowship at Oriel, but whose requirements he found even less 
congenial to his spirit than those he had left behind. While in 
the United States the second time, living then in Cambridge, 
Clough contributed articles to The North American Review and 
to Putnam’s Magazine, and undertock a revision of what is 
known as Dryden’s Plutarch for a Boston publisher, which is 
still upon the market. Returning once more to England in 
1853 to accept an examinership in the education office which 
had been procured for him, and the emoluments of which 
seemed to justify his marriage, the remainder of Clough’s life 
was spent in London in the enjoyment of domestic happiness 
and with a freedom from financial harassment to which he had 
so far been a stranger, though not without an occasional regret 
for that liberty of speech and action which his year in Massa- 
chusetts had induced him to believe might have accompanied 
his settlement in America. In 1856 Clough was appointed 
secretary to a commission for examining the scientific military 
schools of continental Europe, and in this capacity made a tour 
of a considerable part of France, Austria, and Prussia. The 
first appearance of the hexameter poem in five cantos entitled 
Amours de Voyage was in the Atlantic Monthly, to whose 
editor it was sent at the suggestion, we believe, of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. Clough died at Florence, where he had 
stopped in his ramble about the south of Europe in search of 
health, in 1861, and was buried in the Protestant cemetery 
where, a few months earlier, the ashes of his gifted country- 
woman Elizabeth Barrett Browning had been laid to rest. 

Of Clough’s contribution to the poetry of this century it will 
be sufficient to re-assert that no estimate of the intellectual 
activity of our time will be complete which does not see in 
Clough the expression of a phase of feeling and thought in 
England as profound as that which has been voiced by Alfred 
Tennyson, though a phase probably far from co-extensive with 
that to which the laureate has given a tongue so far as num- 
bers are concerned,—a phase less scientific, perhaps, and less 
impassioned, but more critical and philosophical. 

More hopeful of the destinies of the race than his friend and 
elegist Mr. Matthew Arnold; more spontaneous also, if less 
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artistic, in his workmanship; more vigorous and manly in his 
grasp of thought and range of feeling,—Clough’s is the repre- 
sentative expression of the upward movement of a phase of 
modern thought and feeling of which Mr. Arnold is the elegist, 
the recluse, and the historian. With Clough, that tide of feel- 
ing and thought with which, in prose, we identify some of the 
earlier utterances of Francis Newman and James A. Froude, 
among others, was at the flood; with Mr. Arnold it was at the 
ebb. The contrast between the two minds can nowhere more 
readily be seen than in the lines with which each closes his 
volume of verses: in Clough’s there is the stir of action and the 
flush of hope; in those of Arnold there is the sad acceptance 
of the fact that the best of things have long ago been done, 
and that all that remains to us is the husk of life, and the power 
of endurance, and the capacity for wise but paralyzing reflec- 
tion. And yet, even after this contrast has been noted, the 
careful reader of Clough’s poems is constrained to confess that 
the prevailing note of all but a few of the best and most stir- 
ring of his minor lyrics is the note of indecision—of a painfully 
conscientious feeling of moral and vital incertitude. And this 
is so whether we consider the sociological uncertainty of “The 
Bothie” and the “Mari Magno,” or the spiritual uncertainty 
of “ Dipsychus,” or the personal uncertainty of the “ Amours :” 
the larger underlying principles by which so far society has 
lived are unintensely held, and the coldness of the grasp results 
in a vagueness and an indefiniteness of expression. Clough 
had sounded the insincerities of many of the popular and con- 
ventional creeds, social and otherwise, by which he was sur- 
rounded ; he had not yet delved deep enough to discover the 
sincerity in which they began, or the truths of which, as 
conventionally held, they were the popular perversion. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his exquisite monody, has lamented how— 
‘*The music of his rustic flute 

Kept not for long its happy country note ; 

Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 

Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, 

Which tasked his pipe too sore and tired his throat.” 
And this storm—feeble though it sometimes seemed to be, and 
always held in leash by the strength and conscientiousness of 
him in whose spirit it was working—was yet one that Clough, 
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at least in his verses, did not quite outlive: as Mr. Humphry 
Ward well says, in his admirable anthology, all but a very few 
of the shorter poems lack “that note of certainty without which 
the poet, whatever else he may have, can have no message for 
mankind.” Of some hopeful issue to the problem Clough 
seems nearly always certain; of the method whereby that issue 
may be reached he is nearly always equally in doubt. 

In “ Dipsychus” the conflict between the sensitive conscience 
and the world-spirit ends in a drawn battle: Dipsychus fails in 
his allegiance to his high ideal without quite giving in his ad- 
herence to the spirit of human selfishness; he will do what 
Browning so characteristically denounces in “The Statue and 
the Bust ”’—he will forbear to go full lengths with anything: 
not with Mephistopheles, for he still rebels at the cool calculat- 
ing selfishness of his jocund Satanic creed ; not with the dictates 
of his better conscience, for that will be to run, with too great 
a liability to pain, a deadly tilt against the conventionalities 
of the world. And so the contest is a drawn one: Dipsy- 
chus quotes St. Paul, but drops a stringent word to spare his 
friend ; the scene closes with something like a peean of triumph 
on the part of Mephistopheles, for in a conflict of this character 
it is plain enough to the great seducer that the soul that 
hesitates is lost. 

The sociological indecision of “The Bothie” is somewhat 
less accentuated: Philip marries Elspie in the end and, leaving 
his traditional inheritance behind him, starts out upon a new 
career with her at the Antipodes; love ultimately masters the 
conventional, and all is well. The “ Mari Magno” tales, his 
latest work—“ dealing,” as Mrs. Clough says, “with the social 
problems of love and marriage ”—are open, the writer thinks, in 
parts to a still more serious objection. In spite of its buoyancy 
and heartiness, we doubt if it would be well to put especially the 
Lawyer’s Second Tale into the hands of the immature as the 
deliberate expression of a keenly ethical mind upon the prob- 
lem with which it deals: almost certainly, it seems to us, the 
effect must be pernicious. There is visible a painful tendency 
to toy with a descent from the stringency of the Christian ideal 
which we think Clough himself would hardly have defended ; 
and to this extent perhaps these poems are to be looked upon 
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as dramatic rather than subjective, as the expression of the 
minds of others rather than his own. And yet Clough’s sub- 
jective personality so permeates all he writes that it is difficult 
to do this; we put down the stories with the feeling that in the 
poems he sympathizes with a laxity of opinion and habit which 
passes only too current in what is called society, but which he 
personally would not sanction. The writer is aware that he is 
trenching here upon the wide question of the relation of ethics 
to the representative arts—a question which has been so cate- 
gorically settled by that “realistic” school in France of which 
M. Taine is the best known member, and which maintains that 
the fact of being or having been is a sufficient justification for 
the reproduction of any phase of life or society upon its canvas, 
But the reader has only to contrast the underlying mood of a 
man like Burns wher he is writing such lines as those on the 
‘Wounded Hare,” or Bruce’s address to the men at Bannock- 
burn, with that which actuated him when writing the “ Epistle 
to John Rankine,” to see at once how utterly fallacious such a 
standard is, and how surely its universal acceptance would re 
sult in the speedy obliteration of all moral landmarks and in 
darkening down the conscience of mankind. It is quite possi- 
ble that the southern and oriental sensuality of “Don Juan” 
may be more than equalled in Spanish villas and Persian and 
Turkish seraglios; but this fact does not raise its portrayal to 
the level of the lines on the dying gladiator in “ Childe Harold,” 
nor lift the sixteen cantos of the poem to the plane occupied 
by Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty ” or the “ Laodameia,” or Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh ” or “ Rhyme of the Duchess May.” 
And however much it is to the satisfaction of his admirers ar- 
tistically that in the ‘“‘ Mari Magno” Clough had gotten away 
from some of the trammels of his earlier work, we doubt 
whether the artistic gain is anything like a compensation for 
the absence of that ethical seriousness and tension which under- 
lies ro xaddv, and Qui Luborat Orat, and Qua Cursum Ventus, 
and “Say not the Struggle Nought Availeth,” and the two 
poems on Peschiera. In one of his prose articles the poet has 
imagined how Milton and Dante and the rest may be looking 
down from their Elysium in a half-smiling half-sorrowful su- 
periority to the work they left behind; and if from his place 
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also where he dwells we may be permitted to fancy him too 
among the great emancipated choir, the writer would venture 
to believe that that work in which the moral strenuousness is 
the most pronounced is that also upon which he is able to look 
down with the least wave of dissatisfaction. 

We return, however, to our analysis. The sheer Hamlet- 
like weakness of Claude in the “ Amours de Voyage” loses 
for him the possibility of married happiness ; and the result 
comes partly because, like Iago, he is “nothing at all if not 
critical wholly,” to use the poet’s own words, and partly 
because of the spirit of irresolution by which he is possessed. 
A living poetess has warned us in a striking verse of the pos- 
sible effect upon our emotional life of too great a deference to 
the habit of critical investigation : 

‘‘ Examples may be heaped until they hide 
The truths they were intended to make plain ; 


Love may be watched, its nature to decide, 
Until love’s self doth wane.” 


And the writer cannot forbear to express his belief that that 
element of certitude which Miss Ingelow, minor poet though 
she is, so surely has, and Clough so often misses, is a necessity 
to the poetic temperament,—one for the absence of which no 
introspection and no philosophic outlook quite can compensate, 
however much these may appeal to a limited circle of culti- 
vated and thoughtful minds. 

Turn we, however, from the indecision—spiritual, sociolog- 
ical, and vital—of our author to those lyrics in which the more 
positive side of his nature has embodied itself ; and next to the 
spontaneousness and vigor with which they run themselves off, 
the peculiar characteristic of these verses is, it seems to us, 
their manliness. While scarcely comparable in their breadth 
and depth of wisdom with three or four of the profoundest of 
the shorter lyrics of Tennyson—of which the unnamed lines 
beginning “Love thou thy Land” afford perhaps the most 
excellent example—they yet take hold of our attention with a 
grasp of iron. We doubt if any manly young spirit who has 
happened to read the lines beginning “ As ships becalmed,” or 
“O Stream descending to the Sea,” or “Say not the struggle 
nought availeth,” or “As, at a railway junction, men,” has 
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ever afterwards quite forgotten them, or willingly had relin- 
quished their hold upon his soul. And in a still profounder 
sphere there are the lines entitled “7d addy,” and the prayer 
beginning “O only source of all our life and light,” and those 
fine lines in “ Dipsychus ” commencing : 

**The wise men wait; it is the foolish haste, 


And ere the scenes are in the slides would play, 
And while the instruments are tuning dance ”— 


lines which, for pictorial power and rapidity of movement, for 
cumulative energy and aggregated moral force, stand almost 
alone in modern blank verse, and attest Clough’s ability when 
the fit was on him to wield a wider-reaching and more emphatic 
sword than was customarily his habit. 

The writer has indulged in this extended analysis of the 
fruits of Clough’s poetic genius because chiefly of its ethical 
importance and the light it throws upon his philosophy of life; 
for the aim of this paper is to attempt to estimate the attitude 
of Clough’s mind towards the vital problems which still occupy 
our century rather than to endeavor to formulate a judgment 
on his literary achievement. But while it is chiefly as a poet 
that Clough will be remembered, his publishers have lately 
issned in a single volume, uniform with the one-volume edition 
of his poems, a new edition of the “ Prose Remains,” prefaced 
by a memoir of nearly sixty pages from the pen of Mrs. 
Clough.* The volume is interesting as containing reminis- 
cences of the poet by Principal Shairp, and Clough’s letters, 
among others, to Emerson, Lowell, Dana, Professor C. E. 
Norton, Professor F. J. Child, Dean Stanley, Professor Pal- 
grave, Principal Shairp, Mr. Matthew and Mr. Thomas Arnold. 
But beyond this its chief interest for Americans lies in its 
genial appreciation of the possibilities and achievements of our 
western civilization, and in its sagacious recognition of the 
forces at work among us both for and against the permanence 
of our national institutions. There is not space to quote the 
many wise and appreciative sentences running through nearly 
a hundred pages of his letters, beginning with the autumn of 

*Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, with a selection from his 
letters and a memoir. Edited by his wife. London: Macmillan & Co., 
and New York. 
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1852: these the reader will peruse at leisure in the volume. 
We select, however, one typical example, both because of its 
representative nature, and because it seems to us to express, at 
least impliedly, what was Clough’s mature opinion on the sub- 
ject. Referring to the contrast between England and America, 
in a letter from London to Professor Norton, he says: “ There 
are deeper waters of ancient knowledge and experience about 
one here, and one is saved from the temptation of flying off 
into space; but I think you have beyond question the best 
country going. Still, the political talk of America, such as 
one hears it here, is not always true to the best intentions of the 
country, is it?” If it is possible to throw into a single sentence 
what appears most deeply to have impressed itself upon the 
mind of Clough with regard to the two countries, we may per- 
haps describe it as a sense of the conserving influence of the 
best things of the past upon the present in the older civiliza- 
tion, the freedom from the thraldom of the evil of the past 
upon the present in the new. And while the general tenor of 
his letters is especially favorable to the United States, and 
while he reverts again and again with emphatic pleasure to the 
comparative disregard of artificial class distinctions among us— 
to the ease with which ability may reach its proper level, and 
to the absence of anything like the widespread poverty and 
ignorance which prevails among the lower classes in Europe,— 
his tone is none the less not that of an unbridled eulogist : 
Mrs. Clough tells us that he dwelt also, in speaking to his own 
countrymen, upon the want of those “ deeper waters of ancient 
knowiedge and experience ” which must accompany the youth 
of any nation—more especially of a nation cut off from even 
agrarian connection with the history of its ancestors—as an ele- 
ment whose absence could hardly for some time be compen- 
sated for in its attenuating effect upon the lives of the more 
intelligent among us. And this tenacity of the good which 
has come to us through the past, with the determination to 
utilize all the possibilities involved in an untrammelled present, 
is a characteristic of the poet throughout his work as it is of 
the man throughout his letters and fragmentary dissertations. 
Clough in this respect is representative of that large but com- 
paratively unobtrusive body of Englishmen in our own day 
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who, whether they call themselves Conservatives or Liberals, 
struggle to maintain as an integral part of their national life 
the lessons and the experiences and the institutions of the past, 
while adding to them, and modifying them by, the wisdom of 
the present. 

There is a sagacity, too, deeper than many among us perhaps 
have fathomed, in the poet’s determination to see, in the de- 
scription of our political life as it is superficially exhibited, 
something less than a true expression of “ the best intentions 
of the country.” What Clough divined, with regard to the 
relation of public political opinion, as expressed through its 
organs in 1853, to that better opinion and action with which 
his life among us had brought him into contact, is something 
we shall still do well to bear in mind in 1889 when we are 
tempted to pass upon ourselves a judgment as scathing and 
one-sided as that uttered by Mr. Arnold the last time he was 
among us. It is true, no American can greatly blame the 
foreign observer who bases his judgment of our character upon 
the newspapers and periodicals we publish, without taking the 
trouble to dive beneath the surface and see how far these fail 
to gauge the deeper, and higher, and nobler elements of our 
lives; but it is refreshing to find that Clough in 1853 was 
wiser than his much-loved friend a generation later, precisely 
as other Englishmen who have lately come to us have seen more 
deeply into the best things of our life—while fully recognizing 
its incompleteness—than did even the almost uniformly careful 
and urbane author of “Discourses in America.” As Mr. 
William Winter confessed in his admirable speech at the din- 
ner of the Green Room Club in London, just after Mr. Arnold’s 
death, “our most dangerous and deplorable characteristic is @ 
flippant cynicism,”—a fault Mr. Arnold did not stumble upon 
at all. And evil as all good men esteem this fault, and harm- 
ful as its effects may be upon the development of national 
character, the writer declines to believe it ineradicable, or any- 
thing more than a passing phase of a civilization which as yet 
is young, and has not become accustomed to pass with sober- 
ness its judgment through the public press upon the sanctities 
of our political, and social, and personal, and domestic life. 
There is a time in the development of human character when 
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the young mind is prone to express itself in flippant tones upon 
the occurrences and responsibilities of life because it has 
escaped from the trammels of an authority by which such a 
tendency has been repressed, and has not yet arrived at that 
period in which it recognizes its own responsibility for the con- 
servation of the best in the experiences of mankind. And 
this period of transition between the inherited and enforced 
reverence of childhood and the acquired and voluntarily 
embraced reverence of manhood is one to which nations as 
well as individuals are susceptible,—and beyond which, to 
judge by the utterances of the most widely circulated of our 
newspapers, we as a nation have not yet passed. Let us, how- 
ever, be thankful that to-day, as in 1853, there is among us a 
stratum both wide and deep whose opinions and aspirations the 
newspapers do not voice, and whose practice and ideals alike 
are unmarked by flippant cynicism and unrestrained by any 
terror that a despondent or a degraded view of the possibilities 
of our civilization holds up before its eyes. 

Of the papers which, in addition to his letters and the 
memoir, make up the volume of these “ Prose Remains,” three, 
as dealing with problems not exclusively literary, have a prac- 
tical and especial interest. These are the address on “ Re- 
trenchment at Oxford,” delivered during the Irish famine in 
1847; the “ Extract from a Review of a werk entitled ‘Con- 
siderations of Some Recent Social Theories ;” and “ Notes on 
the Religious Tradition,”—the latter being, Mrs. Clough tells 
us, among the latest of her husband’s papers. Of the first two 
it will be sufficient for the writer to express his recognition of 
their trenchant sagacity—a sagacity which, both in matter and 
expression, reminds one forcibly of Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin ; 
and, if it be not impertinent, to recommend the thoughtful 
perusal of the first to those students in our colleges among 
whom the careless expenditure of inherited wealth is con- 
sidered one of the essentials of what is called “good form,” 
and of the second to those publicists and teachers of political 
economy who imagine that the wealth—the true well-being—of 
any nation can consist in anything but the character of its 
citizens, or that self-interest is as secure a mainstay for public 
life as the old idea of codrdinated service. The latter paper, 
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both for its merits and its shortcomings, demands of us a legg 
succinct analysis. 

That Clough would have gone at all profoundly into the 
critical and historical evidences connected with the Gospels as 
they are known to us to-day, the temper of his mind forbids us 
to believe, even had the materials now accessible been forth- 
coming to his hand; though he was undoubtedly acquainted 
-with the contentions of Paley and the arguments of Bishop 
Butler, as well as with the more recent armory both of the 
school of the elder Arnold and of that of John Henry New- 
man, through the hands of both of whom he passed before the 
time of his graduation. George Eliot’s translation, too, of 
Strauss was made in 1846, the German edition appearing ten, 
and the French edition seven, years previously ; and an Eng- 
lish translation of Feuerbach appeared in 1853. There is 
therefore little reason to doubt that with the arguments of 
these Clough was more or less familiar; indeed we gather from 
one of the letters of Thackeray that, though he identified him- 
self with no party and held generally aloof from theological 
discussions, Clough was looked upon as holding to a more or 
less naturalistic theory of the Christian revelation. He had 
furthermore given up his fellowship because of his inability 
any longer to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and for 
something like a year he had been brought into personal and 
intimate contact with the illustrious leaders of the then very 
vigorous philosophical theism, rising often into a conservative 
Unitarianism, which dominated the thinking of New England. 
If therefore either theory had a preponderating place in his 
make-up intellectually, it was that which was least in sympathy 
with historic Christianity; so that of his ability to speak dis- 
passionately of the practical tendencies of the contending 
theories there is little room to doubt, however much we may 
be disposed to demur to the attitude of his mind in a specula- 
tive and critical direction. And here let it be said emphatically 
that Clough’s adhesion is to the Christian, as opposed to the 
critical and philosophic, side. After speaking of the great 
religions of the East and of Greece and Rome, and of the old 
world philosophies, “Try all things,” he says: “I do not 
imagine that any spiritual doctrine or precept of life found in 
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all that travel from east to west and north to south will dis- 
qualify us to return to what prima facie does appear to be, not 
indeed the religion of the majority of mankind, but the re- 
ligion of the best, so far as we can judge in past history, and 
despite of professed infidelity of the most enlightened of our 
own time.” As the deliberate opinion of one who had earlier 
cut adrift from the greatest of his country’s universities be- 
cause of his inability conscientiously to retain his post on 
account of what is now considered to be a rather open Trini- 
tarian religious test, and whose investigations had subsequently 
been conducted with unusual freedom, this sentence, among 
some others in the “ Fragment,” is worth remembering. 

The materials for a detailed and explicit study of Clough’s 
spiritual evolution have not been given us—it is perhaps impos- 
sible that they safely can be given us in the case of more than 
one in many thousand souls; but the writer ventures to believe 
that, on the whole, the attitude of Clough’s maturer mind is a 
reason for encouragement rather than for dismay, by reason of 
the very discursiveness and freedom of his wanderings ; and 
that to those of us who are struggling, however feebly, to 
insist upon those real and inescapable evidences of Christianity 
which survive all the attempts of modern science to invalidate 
them, and of criticism to explain them away, there is a mes- 
sage in those lines of his which have been so often quoted— 
and by none more frequently than by those whose aims differ 
antipodally from our own: 

‘¢ Others, we doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toils shall see : 
Young children gather as their own 


The harvest that the dead have sown, 
The dead forgotten and unknown.” 


The writer desires, however, not to be misunderstood. That 
haze of uncertainty in which Clough was content to leave the 
origin of Christianity which he sums up in the words “‘ Whether 
Christ died upon the cross or not, I cannot tell,” and which 
meets us in the opening paragraph of his “ Fragment” where 
he is treating of the genuineness of the Gospels, forbids his 
classification even with the more conservative of the school of 
Unitarians, unless we regard such utterances as—what indeed 
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they seem to be—less the expression of the position of his own 
mind than a warning against the credulity of that dogmatic 
temper which accepts whatever it pleases to believe without 
examination. And while the extract from a letter written soon 
after he left Oxford, and published in her memoir by Mrs, 
Clough, is a sufficient evidence of his attitude towards sub- 
scription to the articles—or to any Christian creed—in 1848, it 
does not prove—what is elsewhere, it seems to the writer, dis- 
proved by many passages in his later writings, as well as appar- 
ently by the judgment of his wife—that the attitude of mind 
in which he left Oriel was the one in which he died at Florence, 
Concerning the whole tenor of this extract there is one remark 
to be made. It is obvious that the condition of mind which it 
displays is one incapable of being very widely indulged in 
without reducing to its primeval chaos much of the crystallized 
social, and ethical, and intellectual experience of the world. 
To stand off and declare one’s self undecided with regard to 
the pivotal belief of the life and the central momentum of the 
actions of the ruling portion of mankind is a thing that may 
be safely done only so long as a majority of the race act upon 
the belief and yield their wills to the momentum. So long as 
the traditional and the personal and vital belief of a working 
majority of any nation can be depended on as a police-force 
for the regulation of that nation’s conduct, and so long as the 
belief in a self-revealing God can be postulated for the inspira- 
tion of its nobler energies, it will continue to be a matter of 
minor practical importance whether or not a gifted mind shall 
here and there declare itself speculatively unable to coalesce; 
but should there ever come a time when the scales between the 
numbers who maintain and the numbers who oppose a Chris- 
tian conception of human society are standing even, the atti- 
tude of mind which this extract reveals to us will become a 
dangerous thing. The soul that can now so safely hesitate will 
then be forced to give in its adhesion to the one side, and 80 
help to weigh down the opposing party in the interesi of what 
the writer cannot but regard as the best destinies of the race; 
or he will be constrained to cast in his lot with the opposing 
view, and share in the responsibility for the consequences which 
history seems to show would follow upon its triumph. And 
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was in reality plain at times to Clough, as it was also 
plain at times to Mr. Matthew Arnold, there is evidence enough 
in his writings to make us sure; though the conscious efforts of 
poth were directed rather to a conservation of the secondary 
influences of the Christian revelation than to its primary and 
fundamental truths, or their necessary implications. 
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ArticLE IJ].—MASTER AND SERVANT. 


In the natural order of things all men occupy a two-fold re- 
lation to society which is most simply and fitly expressed by 
the two words master and servant. Mark, this is not saying 
that society is divided into two classes, the master class and the 
servant class. That is a wholly false notion when applied to 
American society. As a people we have never been so divided, 
and so long as we remain true to our national ideal we shall 
not be in the future. The truth is that each individual occu- 
pies this double position. We cannot properly say of one man 
—* He is a servant,” and of another, “ He is a master.” Of 
any man we must rather say that he is in one case a master and 
in another a servant. Whoever fails to fulfil the duties of 
either relation, fails in that degree to fulfil the duties of a true 
citizen, and society has just cause to protest against his mode 
of life. 

Thus, if I employ a man to care for my horse, he is a ser- 
vant so far as the care of my horse is concerned, and I am the 
master. If he employs a boy to assist him in any way he be- 
comes a master in his relation to the boy. He may even 
become my master under certain circumstances. If both of us 
were connected with the army, he being an officer and myself 
a subordinate, then in our military relations he would be the 
master and I the servant. Or if I am a railroad man, I be 
come his servant whenever he rides on the railroad or train 
with which I am connected. In countless ways I may be his 
master and his servant at the same time without inconsistency 
or friction. The two relations are everywhere-so closely inter- 
woven that we cannot separate them by lines of division, 
although we may clearly distinguish the character and signifi- 
cance of each. 

The relations of master and servant suggest at once the idea 
of service rendered and of payment made, or more briefly, of 


work and wages. 
Between the two, the work and the wages, there is a natural 


balance which cannot be disregarded without doing violence to 
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the common principles of right and justice. To adjust this 
balance correctly is one of the most important elements in the 
social question of the present day. A lack of adjustment, 
either real or fancied, is the chief source of discord between 
different classes of society. In this connection two practical 
lines of duty present themselves to every man. As a servant, 
it is his duty to work. Asa master, it is his duty to pay for 
work. Let us look at these points a little more in detail. 

First, consider the relation of work and wages from our po- 
sition as servants; remembering that all of us occupy this 
position unless we have become social barnacles or parasites. 
Looking at the subject from this standpoint, service must be 
the most prominent thought. The first duty of the servant is 
to serve or to work: and the fulfilment of this duty should be 
his chief care. Not that we always think of this. Quite the 
contrary. Too often the first and chief thought, yes in many 
cases the only thought of the servant is with reference to his 
wages. He cares very little how or when his work is done or 
whether it is done at all, so long as he receives regular and 
liberal payment. The ambition of many men is to discover 
some profession or to obtain some official position where there 
will be “no work to do and a large salary for doing it.” They 
look upon society as a huge reservoir from which they are to 
draw out if possible all that they need or desire for a livelihood, 
and they never trouble their minds to enquire who shall fill the 
reservoir. Enough for them to know that it contains all they 
want and they care not though it be exhausted when they are 
done with it. It is this narrow and selfish view of life that has 
thrown the wheels of society out of gear, and nothing but a 
thorough change in the popular principles of action will restore 
the desired harmony. 

We say that there is need of reform; but what shall the re- 
form be? How shall it be brought about? As in all other 
matters so in this, each class or relation must accomplish the 
work of reform within its own limits, if that work is to be 
effectual and permanent. Instead of looking over the fence to 
discover some evidences of our neighbor’s thriftless work, let 
us earnestly try to put everything in good order on our own 
side. 

VOL. XV. 17 
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The very least that can be expected of us, Fellow servants, is 
that we earn our wages. We cannot honestly do less than to 
return a fair equivalent in service for the wages we receive, 
Nor can we rightly be indifferent to the kind of service we 
render. The truly honest servant will not willingly receive 
wages for unproductive labor. He will bear in mind the faet 
that he is responsible to society at large as well as to the indi- 
vidual master for the result of his work. That some men are 
willing to pay good wages for useless or unproductive labor 
makes no difference with the ethical principle involved. If a 
rich man merely to display his great wealth, offers me ten dol- 
lars a day to stand upon the seashore and throw pebbles into 
the water, I have no moral right to accept his offer. By so 
doing I should rob society of the fruit of my toil. Still less 
have I a moral right to engage, for the sake of good wages, in 
some labor that is injurious to society. If the rich man chose 
to give me money unconditionally, I might rightly accept the 
gift: for he may do what he will with his own. When how- 
ever it is put in the form of wages and conditioned on my 
practical idleness, I must refuse it. Every man is morally 
bound to use his powers and talents to enrich society. Waste 
is a crime against society ; and to waste the forces of produc- 
tion is no less criminal than to waste that which those forces 
produce. We must earn our wages not merely by an outlay of 
energy, but by making a real and equivalent addition to the 
world’s store of wealth. 

Again, as servants we must labor diligently. There is no 
room in all the infinite expanse of God’s universe for a single 
idler. ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” should be the universal motto. The duty of diligent 
service is wholly independent of the remuneration received. 
Whenever a person engages in any service, however inadequate 
may be the remuneration, he should enlist in the service all his 
energy and do his work in the best possible manner. If em- 
- ployed to do a day’s work for one-half a day’s wages, he should 
do the very best day’s work he can. This is, so far as he is 
concerned, the first step towards securing a just return for his 
labor. True manhood knows no law of half work. The first 
duty of every man is to make the most of himself, to do the 
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most and the best work he can for the world. If he can secure 
an adequate return for his labor, well; but if in any case he 
does not receive all the payment that he might justly claim, 
the evil is only increased when he relaxes his diligence. By 
this means in addition to the loss of wages he commits a posi- 
tive wrong against himself and the community in which he 
dwells. Idleness is a greater injury to any man than is oppres- 
sion, and it is a far more prolific cause of poverty. Where one 
man suffers want in consequence of the oppression or dishonesty 
of others, ten men suffer from their own indolence. 

Yet again, as servants we should work heartily. There is a 
world-wide difference between diligence and heartiness. An 
animal or even a machine may work diligently ; only a human 
being can work heartily. The diligent laborer is simply he 
who employs all his time and power, and does not loiter. A 
man may be diligent and exact while he knows nothing of the 
purpose of his work and cares nothing for the interests of his 
employer. He may work constantly and carefully from the 
mere desire to keep his place. The true servant does more 
than this. He identifies his own interests with the interests of 
his master, and enters into full sympathy with his purposes in 
so far as they are right and honorable. He not only gives his 
hands and his feet, his mind and his skill, to the service in 
which he is engaged, but he gives his heart also. The inter- 
ests of his employer become for the time his interests. He 
endeavors to enter into the views and desires of his employer, 
and instead of doing his work with mere mechanical accuracy 
and diligence, he does it as though the work were his own, and 
as though his own success depended upon its result. 

In a land like ours where conditions are constantly changing 
and everybody hopes “to rise,” there is a natural tendency 
among servants to think lightly of their work, and to consider 
it unworthy of their best effort. The college graduate who 
accepts some small position in a grammar school or counting 
house imagines that he is fitted for greater things, and instead 
of putting his whole heart into the work befcre him so long as 
he remains in a given position, he goes on in a half-hearted 
way, doing his work well enough to satisfy the demands of his 
employers, but ever casting about for some means of escape 
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from what he considers drudgery. If another opening comes 
which offers better remuneration, he takes it at once, consulting 
only his own interests and leaving those of his employer and of 
his work to take care of themselves. In very many cases 
young men and women enlist in some temporary profession in 
early life as a stepping-stone to their life work. This is wel] 
enough when they enter that temporary profession heartily; 
but when they make their preparation for some future work 
the first business and their present calling secondary, it is all 
wrong. 

No man can honestly undertake any work for another into 
which, from its nature or circumstances, he cannot enter with 
true heartiness. The college professor should saw wood with 
as much heartiness as he studies and teaches metaphysics or he 
should not saw wood at all. If a doctor of divinity is employed 
by a farmer to hoe corn at a dollar and a half a day and does 
it with less earnestness and hearty zeal than he would display 
in preaching to an audience of ten thousand people for a fee of 
five hundred dollars, he falls short of the true standard of 
service. He should during the time for which he is employed 
become a farmer, with all the enthusiasm of the farmer, the 
interests of the farmer, the aims of the farmer, so far as that 
corn is concerned. Instead of mooning over profound ques- 
tions of theology, he should study the best methods of raising 
corn, the most efficient manner of handling the hoe, the com- 
parative merits of hilling and drilling. If he cannot do this he 
has no moral right to engage himself to hoe corn. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of ren- 
dering hearty service. It is the crying need of the age. It is 
this quality that determines to a great degree the value of 
human labor. It marks the difference between a good servant 
and a poor servant. It makes the work of a man better than 
that of a horse or of a machine. When men forget this and 
render heartless, mechanical service, they should not wonder if 
machines of iron are preferred, and they find themselves 
crowded out. The hearty worker need never fear that his 
place will be usurped by machinery; for it cannot be filled by 
the most elaborate piece of mechanism ever invented. 
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Perfect service will be joyful and willing as well as hearty. 
By many all labor is esteemed a drudge and a curse, an evil 
from which if possible it were desirable to escape. They look 
forward to a time when service will be a thing of the past, 
when they can lay aside work and enjoy life; and so long as 
they must toil they do it grumblingly and as an unpleasant 
necessity. Idleness is not, however, an ideal mode of exist- 
ence; nor is grumbling a manly virtue. Work is a blessing, 
not a curse. Without work life would be intolerable. Doubt- 
less there are some who suffer from over work; but there are 
many more who suffer from over idleness, for whose pains and 
wearinesses and discontents the only and certain cure is hard 
work and plenty of it.. In all our service, therefore, we should 
be actuated by a spirit of real joy; it should add zest and value 
to our labor. Rejoice always, Fellow laborer! It will make 
your life happier. It will make your work easier. It will 
make your service more desirable. It will make the world 
brighter and better. 

Here our part as servants in the grand work of labor reform 
ends. We have nothing to do with the matter of wages. Our 
duty and our responsibility is to work; and if our work be 
honest, diligent, hearty, willing, we are hastening the solution 
of all difficulties in the matter of work and wages by the surest 
means. We are doing more for the emancipation of our fellow 
laborers and for the overthrow of oppression than the most 
noisy agitators or the strongest combinations of men can 
accomplish. 

This should be the aim of all labor organizations, not first 
and chiefly to exert the power of numbers in compelling reform 
among employers; but by education and precept and every 
other available means to reform labor itself and to perfect 
service. When this is made the chief end of their existence, 
such organizations will be a real blessing to every community ; 
and, which is perhaps more in point, they will be a real blessing 
to laborers. 

Now let us look at this matter of work and wages from the 
opposite side, namely, from our standpoint as masters. No 
one can say, “ This does not concern me;” for all are masters 
in some way. None of us live so independently that we do 
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not require the service of others; and whenever we receive 
service of any kind, we are, so far as that service is concerned, 
masters. 

As masters we are responsible for wages. It is the first duty 
of the master to pay for work; that is, to pay a fair equivalent 
in some form for service rendered. 

The wage question as it presents itself to masters and em- 
ployers is not a question of philanthropy. It does not call for 
the exercise of grace or disinterested benevolence in its solu- 
tion. It is rather a question of justice, of common honesty, of 
a fair return for valuable labor. The only sound basis of social 
relations is the maintenance of strict justice and fair dealing 
between every man and his fellow. If all men would put in 
practice the motto, “Be just before you are generous,” the 
social problem would be wonderfully simplified. Justice is the 
great desideratum in this matter. There are numbers of people 
in every community who are generous in their gifts, ever ready 
to help the poor, pouring out their money like water to relieve 
distress, who are at the same time dishonest with their servants, 
screwing down their wages to the minimum, and too often 
neglecting to pay them when due. There are families living 
elegantly and in luxury, contributing liberally to every cause 
where their gifts will be widely known, while their grocer and 
butcher, their kitchen maid and washerwoman, wait and ask 
in vain for the small sams due them. 

It is a great evil that in this enlightened age the free-handed 
man is more admired than the man who is scrupulously honest. 
Of many a man who has gotten riches through notorious dis- 
honesty society says: “ Yes, he is a little tricky, and his business 
methods will not bear too close scrutiny ; but then he is always 
ready to help the poor and suffering.” As though that were 
anything to his‘credit! Why should he not be willing to give 
to those in distress a small part of that which he has stolen 
from other needy ones by his dishonesty. Poor Jones is sick 
in the hospital and Smith heads a subscription paper with a 
goodly sum for his relief, and everybody says, “ How kind.” 
The world at large does not realize that when Jones worked for 
him last year Smith cheated him out of more than ten times 
the amount of his generous subscription by paying him smaller 
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wages than others were paying, and by overcharging him for 
whatever goods he bought. Even Jones himself is inclined to 
forget the sharp dealing of the past, and when he gets well he 
will go to work again for Smith because of his liberality rather 
than to work for Brown who pays honest wages and does not 
cheat him in trade, but who could not afford to help him when 
he was sick. It is a very cheap way to buy popularity. A 
man receives a vast amount of praise for his generosity while 
he lives. Society forgives his thefts and pronounces a eulogy 
at his funeral. Besides all this he imagines that he is sure of an 
entrance into heaven on the ground that “charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins.” If he were strictly honest he would 
prevent a great deal more suffering than he relieves by his 
gifts; but the chances are that he would be neither so wealthy 
nor so popular. Justice is rare, but those who would profit 
most by it are most to blame for its rarity. They are quick to 
praise unscrupulous liberality, and slow to appreciate scrupulous 
economy. 

The spirit with which we fulfill our obligations as masters is 
a matter of no slight importance. If service should be hearty 
and willing, we should repay it with equal interest and willing- 
ness. The master should sympathize with the servant and 
identify himself with the servant’s interests, just as truly as 
the servant should enter heartily into his interests. To pay 
honest wages for work well done is not a gracious act. It is 
but a fair exchange of equal values. Neither party to the 
transaction can rightly consider himself benevolent. Both are 
benefited ; and each has conferred a favor upon the other. 
The workman is no more under obligation to the employer than 
the employer to the workman. One owes no more gratitude 
than the other. 
' Very many employers assume an air of complacent benevo- 
lence whenever they pay the wages of their servants, as though 
they were making a free gift. Worse than this many withhold 
their servants’ wages as long as possible, and grumble when 
called upon for payment as though they were very badly 
treated. Such a spirit is entirely unjustifiable. Doubtless if 
an employer has been cheated by his servant, being overcharged 
for his work, or having his work badly done, he may justly 
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make objection and refuse payment. But if the wages are 
honestly earned in accordance with previous agreement, pay- 
ment should be made promptly and heartily. It affords a really 
honest man as much pleasure to pay his debts as it does to 
receive payment from others. All grudging and grumbling on 
the part of masters tends to arouse a feeling of bitterness in the 
hearts of servants, and to create antagonism between those two 
elements of society that should live in closest harmony. 

The inevitable result of this patronizing spirit on. the part of 
masters is to pauperize the employed of every class. Men can- 
not occupy the position of beneficiaries, however unjustly, and 
at the same time maintain true independence and self-respect. 
Most surely there will follow a marked depreciation of character. 

Between poverty and pauperism the distance is heaven-wide. 
Poverty may be hard to bear, but it does not injure character. 
On the contrary it often develops the truest moral strength. 
Pauperism is always evil. It implies a loss of moral tone that 
endangers the welfare of society. A pauper is a person who is 
willingly dependent on others whether he be rich or poor. 
Every influence that tends to lessen the feeling of self-respect 
and personal independence in a corresponding degree tends to 
pauperize men. The only antidote for pauperism is the culti- 
vation among all classes of that manly independence of char- 
acter which scorns to eat unearned bread or to enjoy unearned 
luxury. Nothing can exert a more potent influence in this 
direction than a proper recognition of the nobility of labor and 
its value as evinced in the willing and liberal payment of wages 
honestly earned. If justice in the relation of work and wages 
requires an equal exchange of material values, it requires no less 
imperatively an equal willingness and kindliness of spirit in 
both parties to the exchange. 

As masters we may do much towards the solution of present 
social problems, not on the one hand by opposing force to force 
or any measures of retaliation, nor on the other by gifts and 
charities scattered broadcast among the poor; but by honest 
liberality of dealing with our servants, by kindness of spirit, 
by a careful respect for manly dignity. 

The relation of master and servant is the broadest of all 
social relations. Other relations there are which affect different 
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parts of society and vary greatly in breadth and importance. 
This relation is universal. Whoever does not come within its 
scope is a social monstrosity. It is therefore of the first 
importance in social reforms that the responsibilities of this 
relation should be recognized in their twofold bearing, that a 
true balance should be carefully preserved, and that we should 
free ourselves from one-sided views and prejudices. Seeing 
that each represents in himself both phases of the relation, who 
recuires true service from others must render true service to 
others, who seeks due reward for his service must himself be 


a model master. 
Gro. H. HUBBARD. 
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ArticLE III].—CORIOLANUS. 


Tue Shakespearian drama, with its mixture of comedy and 
tragedy, is swt generis and can only be judged by its own rules, 
Coriolanus, however, more nearly resembles the classic drama, 
With the Greeks, tragedy and comedy were more strictly sep- 
arated than with the English of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and humor was not mingled with tragedy ; also that 
hybrid, the tragi-comedy, was unknown on the Greek stage. 

There were two chief reasons for these differences : 

First, the world of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
a much more heterogeneous one than that of the Greeks; in 
it there was more than one civilized nation and diversity of 
surroundings and growth gave a diversity to life, also the dis 
covery of new lands furnished the marvelous—food for the 
imagination ; 

Second, the men who reproduced it were realists not idealists. 
The world of human life with all its elements, even the crud- 
est, was pleasing to them. Like children, they took as much 
pleasure in the details as in the main story of life. The many- 
sided gleam of humor in the midst of tragedy pleased them 
and their audiences. They were realistic reproducers. Shakes- 
peare, like the rest of the men of his time, was a realist, but 
he was an idealizing realist. He not only saw the variegated 
model before him but he looked back of that to the ideal upon 
which it was molded. He saw not only the actual world of 
human beings, but the ethical world of innate justice that lay 
at its foundation. So Portia, with her appeal to mercy, rises 
calm above the bickerings about her. So Lady Macbeth suffers 
for her crime in spite of her dauntlessness. 

The object of the idealizing artist is to clear away confusing 
details and let his ideal stand forth distinct and well-defined. 
This instinct of a true artist grew more self-confident in 
Shakespeare as he grew older. This we can see by comparing 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and Mer- 
chant of Venice, with the Tempest and Coriolanus. The last 
two are more simple in plot and characters than the others. 
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This instinct is also indicated by the tendency to leave humor 
out of tragedy. In Coriolanus there is no clown nor any 
humorous scenes. In Macbeth the porter scene, for other rea- 
sons, is supposed to be an interpolation. In Hamlet and Lear, 
however, the public taste is considered and clowns introduced. 
In the study of character the Elizabethans were more impressed 
by its contradictoriness, the Greeks and Romans by its unity. 
Shakespeare saw the unity in variety but his later dramas 
show that he tended more and more to represent the unity of 
character. Compare Shylock with Coriolanus, and Portia 
with Volumnia. In Shylock are conflicting impulses, patriot- 
ism and avarice, in Coriolanus one unifying quality—pride ; 
in Portia is a diversity and roundness not like Volumnia’s sin- 
gle-minded love end pride. 

In Coriolanus, Shakespeare seems to have turned his back 
upon his own time, and looking towards the ancient and 
guided only by his artistic instincts, to have written a pure 
tragedy, having a hero with classic singleness of character. 

I intend to treat this rather as a tragedy than an historical 
drama, but a few words will be necessary upon its historical 
qualities. Aristotle says that poetry is superior to and more 
philosophical than history ; poetry treats more of the general, 
history of the particular; poetry of what is, according to prob- 
ability or necessity possible, what might occur ; history of what 
does occur. The relation of history to drama is either to fur- 
nish material for its inventions, or to be the text for its illumi- 
nations. Macbeth is an example of a plot made from historical 
material but not following history. Henry IV. and V. and 
Coriolanus are examples of poetry used to illuminate dark 
problems of history. Often the bare facts of history are con- 
tradictory ; as, the change in Prince Hal’s character when he 
becomes Henry V., or the apparent treachery of Coriolanus 
against Rome. The poet sees a possible explanation of these 
and puts it into the form of fiction. He sees how a certain 
type of character, with which these men may be identical, 
would under certain circumstances act just in that way. He 
puts his conception of the explanation into dramatic form, 
and the result is an historical play. This seems to be the real 
excuse for mingling fiction and history either in the novel or 
the drama. j 
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Judged by this, Coriolanus is a perfect historical play; the 
facts of history, so far as they are known, are reproduced 
exactly, with such additions as seem necessary for their full 
understanding. The spirit of the Roman time is represented 
in the fickle mob, the crafty tribunes, and the preud Coriola- 
mus and Volumnia. The historical incidents in this case have 
been tragic as they stood, rather than comic as in Henry IV, 
and V., and so as tragedy I shall analyse it. 

Almost all of Shakespeare’s plays belong to the institutional 
drama; that is, the form where one institution of man’s foun- 
dation—as the family or state—is represented as at conflict 
with another; or an individual with his own selfish interests is 
at war with an institution. In tragedy the institution should 
conquer the individual interest, as being of the greater impor- 
tance. 

As the world advances it is gradually learning that the man 
is superior to the institution. It is the divine in man that 
establishes the institution in the first place, and that same 
divinity is superior to the institution of its creation. If the 
poet represents mankind by the highest individuals of the race, 
then their individual interests may become higher in value 
than the institutions of the world. Thus in the conflict of 
tragedy the individual interests may justly triumph over the 
institution. This gives rise to the psychological drama where 
the higher principle is in the nature of the soul of man. These 
two classes of tragedy are not separated by rigid barriers, but, 
on the contrary, we often have institutional dramas with psy- 
chological phases, where the conflict is within a man’s own 
soul; as, notably, in Hamlet. Especially do Shakespeare’s 
later plays, though his century was especially one of the insti- 
tutional drama, tend to the psychological. He always throws 
the weight of his authority as poet on the side cf the institution, 
yet he cannot ignore the importance of the individual. He 
only advances far enough in his psychology to lay the real 
struggle in the hero’s soul, not enough to make the individual, 
as a representative of the human-divine, conquer the institu- 
tion with which he is in conflict. The most perfect tragedy of 
this sort that the world has ever known belongs not to fiction 
but to real life—the crucifixion of Christ. 
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Assuming that tragedy represents a struggle towards harmony 
in which the truest principle conquers and reconciles the weaker 
idea to itself; then in Coriolanus the mass of the people, as 
they were in Rome, is in conflict with the government as ad- 
ministered by the patricians. This is not an abstract struggle 
of people against an arbitrary oligarchy, but people in Rome 
against patricians in Rome before its corruptions. Whatever 
may be owr opinion as to the right side of such a struggle in 
the abstract ; in this concrete instance, there is but little doubt, 
that the patricians represented the noblest element, and the 
institution that for the good of the world should last out its 
day. It is the patrician element that really conquers and saves 
Rome through the self-sacrifice of Volumnia and the magna- 
nimity and death of Coriolanus. So far it is therefore an insti- 
tutional drama. 

Running parallel with this conflict of brute force against 
intelligence, of cowardice against courage, where the mere 
humanity of the people is their only merit, is the conflict in 
Coriolanus’ mind between the two sorts of pride—that for 
himself and that for his country. In this is the psychological 
phase of the play. 

His pride for himself is of course a selfish interest and is 
shown in his extreme sensitiveness to praise or blame. He is 
too proud even to hear himself praised and a word of blame 
raises his choler. In the last act when Aufidius calls him 
traitor he says, in his rage, 

‘* Tis the first time that ever 
I was forced to scold.” 

He is mistaken, however, he has scolded before—in the market- 
place at Rome just before his banishment. Scolding is the 
refuge of wounded pride in a person who is too weak to take 
revenge in any other way. His wounded personal pride takes 
the form of revenge when he joins Aufidius against the 
Romans, and bars his heart against the affection of his old 
friend Menenius. 

Parallel with this is the selfish pride of the tribunes who in 
this fairly represent the people. 

‘* Sir, the people 
Must have their voices ; neither will thoy bate 
One jot of ceremony.” 
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They are much afraid they will not have all their rights and 
honors, that Marcius will take some honor that they ought to have, 

Menenius truly says of them: 

“You talk of pride; O that you could turn your eyes towards the 
napes of your necks, and make but an interior survey of your good 
selves! O that you could! 

Brutus.— What then, sir? 

Menenius.—Why, then you would discover a brace of unmeriting, 
proud, violent, testy magistrates, alias fools, as any in Rome.” 

This pride is so similar to the personal pride of Coriolanus 
that whenever the two come in contact they repulse each other 
like two negative poles. He desires the honor of the consulate 
and humbles his personal pride and sense of propriety to stand 
in the market-place and solicit votes. The ignorant egotism of 
the citizens arouses his restrained personal pride to vent itself 
in irony. The patronizing air of the citizen who says, “ You 
must think if we give you anything we hope to gain by you” 
would amuse a more personally indifferent man, but it arouses 
his egotistic pride in response. 

The “absolute ‘shall’” of the “ Triton among the minnows” 
is opposed by Coriolanus’ equally absolute “I will.” This 
reacts in his banishment, that is to be revenged by the destruc- 
tion of Rome, when the wild vibrations of these negatively 
charged pith balls are stopped by the positive force of his 
mother’s love and patriotism. 

On the other hand his patriotic pride, his noblest quality, 
brings him in closest sympathy with the patricians. It is a 
queer anomoly in human nature that we are repelled by people 
who possess our faults and in sympathy with those who possess 
our noblest qualities. Coriolanus belonged to that class of pa- 
tricians who loved Rome itself, not its citizens—Rome in the ab- 
stract. To their minds the plebeians were hardly a part of Rome. 

‘* As for my country I have shed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay against these measles, 


Which we disdain should letter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them.” 


He looks upon them as, . 
‘* Woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wonder, 
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When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of war or peace.”— 


Their cowardice places them beneath his consideration. 


‘+ Being press’d to the war, 
Even when the navel of the state was touched, 
They would not thread the gates ; this kind of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis. Being in the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 
Most valor, spoke not for them.” 

The only thing that could bring him into sympathy with the 
people was to realize that he and they belonged to a common 
humanity. This his personal pride would not allow, even if it 
were not reinforced by his life-long training as a patrician, 

“* You speak o’ the people, 
As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity.” 

Coriolanus knows nothing of these plebeians until they have 
proved themselves strong enough to banish him from Rome. 
Then they became entire Rome to him; but the Rome of his 
hatred, not of his love. 

His great error lies in that he allows his pride to become 
selfish and personal. It begins in his scorn of the people; it 
is augmented when he seeks the consulate; and reaches its 
climax when he advances against Rome, forgetting his love to 
her. Yet his nobler pride, his patriotism, is not dead. His 
revenge growing out of outraged, selfish pride has made him 
forget his love for his family, and bar out of his heart his 
country. His love for his mother, being the strongest of his 
affections and the one least outraged, is the first to revive and 
serves as a key to open his heart to patriotism. Here is the 
great conflict between his true and his false pride, and the 
higher principle conquers. 

‘*O my mother, mother ! O! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome; 
But, for your son—believe it, O believe it { 


Most dangerously you have with him prevailed, 
If not most mortal to him. But let it come.” 


His private revenge yields to the great institution his country. 
Yet he has followed his error too far; his unnatural alliance 
with the Volscians has involved him in relations that must be 
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broken to save his country. To be true to his Rome he must 
be treacherous to the Volscians, and this causes his death. 

Yet it is not plebeian Rome that has conquered, it ig 
patrician Rome, the most noble and courageous element, with 
loss and sacrifice it is true ; with the loss of their bravest gen- 
eral and through the self-sacrifice of Volumnia and Virgilia. 

In studying the grouping of Shakespeare’s characters, I have 
noticed that he sometimes groups about a principal character, 
one that reflects the main features of the hero and another ag 
a foil with opposite traits; as, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, and 
Banquo; or Portia, Nerissa, and Jessica. So here Volumnia is 
the genuine counterpart to her proud son, and Virgilia—his 
‘ gracious silence’ ‘that weepst to see’ him ‘triumph ’—is his 
opposite. His tender affection for the possessor of ‘those 
doves’ eyes, which can make gods forsworn,’ is one of the most 
beautiful touches in the play. It prepares us for the triumph 
of his patriotism over his selfish revenge. 

Volumnia is a more simple character than her son. She has 
pride, but it is concentrated on her son and her country, and 
we are not shown the struggle—if there was any—when she 
placed her country above her son. Indeed, her pride is that 
of family which with the Romans was almost identical with 
patriotism. 

In both Volumnia and Coriolanus Shakespeare has _ repro- 
duced the Roman character in its essential qualities ; but in the 
case of Coriolanus with added touches, such as his tenderness 
for his wife, that only an English dramatist would have thought 
necessary to the completeness of the character. 

The tribunes, Licinius and Brutus, are typical demagogues— 
cunning, revengeful, egotistic. The people in their hands are 
mere tools. Is it possible that people so ruled have anything 
in them worthy of respect? The latent human divinity, in this 
case certainly, has given no indication of its presence. 

Menenius is the mediator between the two factions of the 
state, until mediation becomes impossible in the ordinary way. 
He is also the Chorus of the drama, comments on the other 
actors, and utters the oracular opinions of the dramatist. He 
has a caustic wit that is more English than Roman, perhaps, in 
its indifferent good-humor. He does not hesitate to tell the 
tribunes his opinion of them to their faces. 
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“ Your abilities are too infant-like for doing much alone.” 

In tragedy the interest depends as much upon the manage- 
ment of the plot as upon the portrayal of character. In study- 
ing the plot of this play I have used the formula given by 
Freytag in his Technique des Dramas. The beginning of the 
emotional action, where the hero by his decision brings about 
the events of the first of the play, is called the incentive mo- 
ment; this is the beginning of the complication that leads to 
the climax. The climax is connected with the unravelling of 
the plot by the tragic moment, when the hero makes his last de- 
cision, commits his tragic error for which he suffers death. 


_ Following the unravelling, or fall of the action, is the moment 


of suspense, in which the threatening power is seen and the 
mind of the audience prepared for the final catastrophe. 

The introduction in Coriolanus shows the dissatisfaction of 
the plebeians by the conversation of the citizens in the open- 
ing scene; Menenius’ attempt to appease them and his tale of 
the members of the body; and Marcius’ haughty disposition. 
The incentive moment is when the news comes that war with 
the Volscians is inevitable, and Caius Marcius is appointed one 
of the leaders. The action of the first half of the drama de- 
pends on that. The development, or complication of the plot 
is the battle between Anfidius and Marcius, the honoring of Mar- 
cius by the surname of Coriolanus, and the return in triumph 
to Rome. The climax is reached when Coriolanus is appointed 
to the consulship. It includes not only his solicitation of votes 
in the market-place, his nomination by the senate; but also his 
opposition and challenge from the tribunes, and his appearance 
with the patricians in the market-place to ask the people to 
withdraw their opposition to his nomination. The tragic 
moment is when he, intending to pacify the people, allows 
their taunts to arouse his pride and anger, and tells the tribune 
that he lies. The tribune has accused him of wishing “ to 
wind himself into a power tyrannical” and called him a traitor. 
He does not meet the charge with the calmness of innocence. 
It seems as if his own better nature condemned him for his 
haughtiness towards the people, and his condemned false pride 
is irritated by the fact. that the charge came from so despicable 
a source. Where patriotism should have made him patient, 
personal revenge makes him unreasonable. 
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The error of losing his temper does not alone constitute the 
tragic moment, an indication of the result should appear also 
—the result in this case is his banishment. This makes a don- 
ble tragic moment. This is the basis of the action of the last 
part of the drama, as the incentive moment was of the first, 
The result of his banishment is that he joins the Volscians and 
leads them against Rome. This, the unravelling of the plot, 
culminates in the scene between Coriolanus and his mother, 
when his wife and mother come to beg him spare Rome. His 
decision saves Rome, and paves the way for his own death, 
His nobler pride—patriotism—is saved, and his selfish pride— 
revenge—is lost. But since the tragic moment he has so bound 
up his fortunes with his revenge that its destruction foretells 
his own. 

Following this is the moment of suspense, when the Roman 
matrons return, and Coriolanus’ fate is unknown. The catas- 
trophe follows close upon this. Again it was the word ‘traitor’ 
that aroused his fury, and brought down upon him the swords 
of the Volscians. That word was the red flag that incited him 
to his most fatal actions. In each case he had an uncomforta- 
ble sense of deserving the term; he was not in sympathy with 
the plebeians, and had not treated them as he ought to have 
treated a part of his own countrymen; he had in spirit, if not 
in letter, proven false to the Volscians, because he joined them 
for an interested and personal motive. 

Although Ooriolanus has in comparison with other of Shakes- 
peare’s heroes a greater simplicity of character, he has not per- 
fect classic singleness. His pride is not in opposition to an 
external fate, but in conflict with his own nobler nature. This 
notion of a conflict within the soul is decidedly post-Christian 
and gives a complexity to the creation. 

Menenius is more an Englishman than a Roman, and a more 
subtile philosophy and statescraft creeps into the play by him, 
as a mouthpiece, than a classic dramatist would have, perhaps, 
introduced. Shakespeare has attempted to see classic unity, 
but his glasses were not purely achromatic and his vision was 
tinted with some of the Elizabethan variety of hue. 
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Articte IV.—THE CHRISTIAN EVOLUTION OF A 
SECULAR STATE. 


Ours is a secular nation. The separation of Church and 
State, once declared impossible, and in fact elsewhere untried, 
has been accomplished in the United States. The constitution 
guarantees religious liberty. The fact is recognized that this 
is no more a Protestant than it is a Roman Catholic govern- 
ment. No form of Christianity can ever become a part of our 
common law. However true may be the statement that “only 
those laws are righteous that agree with God’s word,” the 
Bible is not so much a book of rules as of principles. If 
Christ is “the Ruler of our Nation,” He condescends to realize 
His kingdom through the collective reason of our democratic 
body politic. 

Ours is a Christian nation. This is true, not in the sense 
that the word “Christ” is or should be inserted in the constitu- 
tion; but in the profounder sense that we are actually moving 
forward, in accordance with secular methods no doubt, toward 
the complete realization of the fundamental Christian idea so 
far as it relates to government. 

Our nation is Christian, not so much in external form, as in 
its inner meaning and purpose or tendency. To show how the 
progress of the common life of our people illustrates the devel- 
opment of the germinal idea of Christianity and its gradual 
fulfillment, in various ways (without any attempt toward com- 
pleteness), is the object of the present Article. 

I. The basal or seminal principle of our government is 
liberty. No doubt we received it from the “bosom of the mon- 
archy of the house of Tudor.” No doubt it was earlier real- 
ized to some extent (long before the reformation) in Germany 
as well as in Greece, if not even in China. But it is funda- 
mental to the very existence of our State, as such, that the true 
idea of liberty is no mere theory too visionary to become a vital 
part of the common law of the land and of the constitution of 
our government. 
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II. This fundamental idea of our nation is also the essential 
principle of the New Testament. 

Freedom from Judaic bondage is the type of all real free. 
dom. The epistle to the Galatians is the particular example 
which treats of the subject most directly. Galatians vy, 13 
is an example of the genius and spirit of the entire New Tes. 
tament. Liberty does not mean individualism, selfishness, 
anarchy, tyranny. Love is the only liberty. Not in so-called 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh—a contradiction in terms, 
but by the service of one another in love (Gal. v. 13), is real 
freedom realized. In the New Testament we have the first 
formal announcement of the law that government should exist 
for the good of the governed. Not merely in the statement 
of St. Paul. (Rom. xiii. 4.) ‘“ He is a minister of God to thee 
for good,” but “explicitly set forth by Christ himself as the 
principle of a new and Christian civilization.” “Ye know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great 
ones exercise authority over them. Not so shall it be among 
you: but whosoever would become great among you shall be 
your minister; and whosoever would be first among you shall be 
your servant.” (Matt xx. 25.) 

III. Christ introduced this principle into the world. 

A leading orthodox theologian cites no less than thirteen of 
the ancients who taught, to some extent, the doctrine of the 
Golden Rule. But tyranny was still the dominant idea until 
Christ came and made the principle effective and universal. 
Even in Greece the freemen were few and all the rest of the 
world were barbarians. It was the worst period, morally, in all 
European history (/isher’s Beg. of Christ., Chapt. 6) when 
Christ set forth the example and proclaimed the doctrine of the 
universal brotherhood of man. About the common table of 
the Lord there was neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male 
nor female, for all were one in Christ Jesus. “A mighty trans- 
forming principle had entered the world.” The stoic dream of 
a cosmopolitan State was realized in the kingdom of God. 
The statute of Moses, “ Ye shall have one law as well for the 
stranger as for one of your own country” was applied to all 
classes. The hated Samaritan became a neighbor. The Mas- 
ter washed the disciples’ feet. And this law of the kingdom is 
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made universal. “Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet” 
illustrates the law of the spiritual kingdom. 

IV. From Christ as the source and example the principle 
has been handed down to us. 

At the advent of Christ the state of morals was at the lowest 
point. The old civilization decayed. But Christianity gave a 
literature to the Germans. Their oldest writings are parts of 
the Bible translated by Ulfilas. Anglo-Saxon literature and 
English civilization is a result of the labors of Augustine and 
other missionaries. The ancient literature was preserved in 
Christian monasteries, and the universities of Europe arose 
from schools founded by British missionaries. (See Fisher's 
Christian Religion.) The Rennaissance owes much to Chris- 
tianity. Luther’s Reformation was in a special sense an out- 
growth of the Epistle to the Galatians. Calvin laid down the 
principle that ecclesiastical societies should be organized on the 
republican basis of the congregation. Men soon began to 
apply the principle in civil government. Among the results 
we have the Puritans in England and the Pilgrim Fathers in 
America. Being accustomed to self-government in the church 
our fathers applied the same principle to the State. Hence 
arose the town system which De Tocqueville recognized as 
the germ of American freedom. The point remains—if we 
give greater prominence to the influence of the Churchmen in 
Virginia or the Catholics in Maryland—that English civiliza- 
tion is a result of Christianity, and our government was 
founded on the principle of Christian liberty, however imper- 
fectly realized. 

V. ltis a historic fact that Christianity is a part of the 
common law of the land. 

And this has been recognized by the Supreme Court as 
consistent with religious liberty. As recorded in Sergeant 
and Rawle, vol. ii, 394, the court decided, in substance, 
as follows: The assertion is once more made, though it 
has often been exploded, that Christianity never was re- 
ceived as a part of ‘the common law of our land; that 
it was virtually repealed by the Constitution. General Chris- 
tianity is, and always has been, a part of the common law of 
Pennsylvania. Of the first legislators who established reli- 
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gious liberty one was a Catholic and the other was a Friend, 
Before that period the principle of liberty of conscience ap. 
peared in the laws of no people, the axioms of no government, 
the institutes of no society. The reformers asserted liberty of 
conscience, but hardly applied it in legislation. The same 
point is made in the ruling of Judge Story in regard to the 
Girard devise ; in New York, and elsewhere, as well as in the 
recent case in New Jersey, in which Col. Ingersoll was defendant, 

VI. Christianity is a part of the common law of the land 
im the sense that the principles of Christianity are to a great 
extent embodied in the fundamental laws of our government. 

“Christianity is not a part of the law of the land in any 
sense which entitles the courts to take notice of it, as such, and 
because it is Christianity, nevertheless its precepts and princi- 
ples have been to a great extent incorporated in and made a 
component part of the positive law of the State. (Cooley’s 
Const. Lim., Sec. 472.) 

VII. The fundamental Christian idea is also that of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The word “religion” is not defined in the Constitution, but 
Jefferson, a leading advocate of the first amendment, says that 
religion is a matter that lies solely between man and his God. 
The legislative powers of the government reach actions and not 
opinions. But Jefferson was careful to state, even in that age 
of individualism, that religious liberty does not mean the neg- 
lect of social duties, and the Supreme Court has so decided in 
reference to the first amendment. That is, liberty does not 
mean anarchy. It means real liberty, which is, as we have 
seen, derived from Christianity, and is the essential principle 
of Christianity. Hence the same amendment which guarantees 
religious liberty ¢pso facto adopts the Christian ideal. It may 
be urged that the present tendency in the younger States is to 
ignore the fact that Christianity is a part of the common law. 
This is granted, or rather maintained. We simply claim that 
from tue secular standpoint Christianity is the goal of the 
movements of the age. For example, 

VIII. The Christian principle—name it as you will—is the 
ideal of true democracy. Said Lowell, “Christ was the first 
true democrat.” And he quotes from Victor Hugo: “ Democ- 
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racy does not mean ‘ I am as good as you are;’ it means ‘you 
are as good as I am.’” It says to the monopolist and anarchist 
alike, “ Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; only use 
not liberty for an occasion to the flesh.” It has been thought 
that the idea of real liberty, the freedom of service instead of 
oppression, is too exalted for the masses of the people. Christ 
thought otherwise. The people of the United States think 
otherwise. In accordance with the principle first distinctly 
formulated in Matthew xx. 25, they have recognized more or 
less clearly the union of freedom and Christianity. Says 
De Tocqueville: “They brought with them into the new 
world a form of Christianity which I cannot better describe 
than by calling it a democratic and republican religion.” 

IX. Christianity is the ideal or truth sought im socialism. 

Existing among the most ancient peoples, and suggested in 
numberless Utopias since the time of Plato, socialism took 
shape in modern times some seventy years ago, and already has 
advocates among the best political scientists. The State is 
already socialistic. It has control of the army and navy, of 
certain schools and universities, of post-offices and public high- 
ways. It abolishes slavery, provides aqueducts, letter carriers 
in cities, etc., etc. We have seen that the ideal of democracy 
is Christianity. But “socialism is the economics of democ- 
racy.” And now it is recognized more and more that “ social- 
ism is the practical application of Christianity to life.” Says 
Prof. Ely: “ What the political economist desires is such a pro- 
duction and such a distribution of economic goods as must in 
the highest practicable degree serve the end and purpose of 
human existence. It is simply the Christian doctrine.” 

X. Christianity is the true ideal of legislation. 

1. All legislation should be moral. This is recognized more 
and more since Carlyle wrote his “Past and Present,” and 
Ruskin “ Unto this Last.” “It being the privilege of rats and 
wolves to live by the laws of supply and demand ; but the dis- 
tinction of humanity to live by those of right.” Says Ely: 
“Open your Mill, your Schénberg, your Wagner, your eco- 
nomic magazine, and you readily discern that the course of 
economic thought is largely, perhaps mainly, directed to what 
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ought to be.” ‘“ Would it be enacted by a perfect man, is the 
one question in regard to legislation.” 

2. All legislation should be Christian. When the State 
undertakes to deliver the Irish tenant from unfair rent—from 
the bondage of custom, misnamed natural and immutable law— 
when it undertakes the abolition of slavery, the improvement of 
tenement houses, the care of sewerage, the establishment of 
quarantines, public libraries, art museums and schools, the re- 
moval of public temptation, and the elevation of sentiment by 
the abolition of the saloon or the house of ill-fame ; it removes 
customs which have long limited freedom, and it bestows a 
new measure of liberty, and promotes the general welfare. In 
short, it strives to fulfill the law of Christian liberty. In the 
words of Politicus, “ State law is Christian law.” 

XI. Christianity is the Moral Dynamic or Ruling Power 
in Modern Social Reform. 

Says Brown (Studies in Modern Socialism, p. 18): “It may 
be we shall find . . . the highest economic thought and the 
best and most profitable economic action are coming, with rap- 
idly converging lines toward the spirit, the cross, the law of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Within the past forty years ethics has been introduced into 
political economy. The temperance reform dates back no 
farther than the beginning of the present century. From the 
days of Adams the Indians have been recognized, formally, at 
least, as brethren of the whites. Within the past twelve years 
the problem of divorce has become a moral, instead of a merely 
legal question. It has been found by experience that the 
Indian must become a citizen, and to this end higher moral 
qualities are needed on the part of Indians and whites alike. 
In many successful establishments the interests of the employed 
have been identified with those of the employer. Members of 
the same family are no longer regarded in law as mere individ- 

uals, but as “ members one of another.” ‘ What is the Dyna- 

mic of Social Refcrm? It is the power of the Christian life. 
. . . And he alone who stands in the midst of these bafiling 
problems, and reads them in the light of the Christian ideal, 
can face with any hope or read with any clearness the secrets 
of the economic or the moral world.” (Prof. Peabody, Ando- 
ver Review, Dec., 1887.) 
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XI. It is not so much the purpose of this Article to show 
that the Christian ideal may be adopted in the future, as that 
it has been more or less consciously the object of our social 
evolution, and has become, to some extent, an accomplished 
fact. 

Faith has worked. The leaven has leavened. The kingdom 
of Cesar is more and more like the kingdom of God. The 
modern world, much more than the ancient, has become like 
the kingdom which is not of the world. The gospel walks 
“directly into the complex relations of modern society,” into 
the market as well as the cloister. ‘“ We live indeed in the 
kingdoms of redemption.” 

This answers Mr. Spencer’s question, “What kind of social 
structure are we tending to produce?’ The evolution of the 
type demanded by our national ideal. “In God we trust” is 
stamped on all our coins. “In Christ we trust” is “writ 
large” in our real constitution—the way in which our social life 
has gone on during the century of our national existence. 
A very definite example of this is furnished, perhaps, by the 
extension of codperation to manufacturers, in the particular 
method of profit sharing. Of course the method of legislation 
does not prohibit, but on the contrary implies the cultivation by 
education, moral and religious, of the social impulses which 
make good government possible. Our laws are the expression 
of our common sentiment, which is, at least in its ideal, as we 
have seen, democratic, self-sacrificing, Christian. (Matt. xx. 25.) 

XIII. The State does not ignore religion. This is true of its 
ablest statesmen such as Wm. H. Seward, who appealed to the 
higher law on the floor of the Senate. It is true of the anti- 
slavery pioneers, who were styled the “God and morality 
party.” That it cannot ignore religion is the opinion of the 
leading jurists. See Bishop’s Criminal Law, 7th ed., vol. i. 
“No form of religion was brought hither in a way to become 
the common law of the land.” . . Not that the State is opposed 
to religion, but religion “flourishes best when left to its own 
forms.” See also Stephen’s Hist. of Crim. Law, vol. ii. 
“ Legislating on the principle that no religion is to be regarded 
by the State as truer than any other does no doubt avoid many 
difficulties, though it is a long step towards legislating on the 
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principle that all existing religions are falsé, a principle which 
cannot be avowedly made the principle of legislation. . . [p 
most men a religious part distinctly appears. . . Religion is q 
part of universal law.” (Cf. Sergeant and Rawle, vol. ij, 
Also Ventris, i, 293.) 

The State could not commit itself to unbelief, it would seem, 
without a violation of the first amendment to the constitution, 
The atheism of the first French Republic was just as incom- 
patible with religious liberty as theism would be. 

XIV. It is conceivable that Christianity will one day be 
declared by the majority of the people to be identical in its 
basal principle with that of our government. Not because 
there are already ten million adult communicants in the United 
States. Not merely because Article V. of the constitution 
provides for amendment to an indefinite degree. Not that 
three-fourths of our State legislatures would ever insert the 
word “ Christ” in the constitution. Not that a State may not 
recognize religion as an important interest without establishing 
religion. It may decide that it flourishes best when left to 
voluntary support. Not that the majority will ever decide that 
democracy is an unattainable or infinite ideal, or that the Son 
of Man is Son of God. But rather because, from the secular 
standpoint, as the Christian evolution of the State goes on, the 
principle of real liberty may be so inserted and clearly defined, 
possibly in the constitution, as well as in relation to legislation 
and social reform, that it will amount to a definition and recog- 
nition of Christianity in its relation to civil government. 

XV. But whatever may be true of the future, the past is 
secure, and ours is at present an example of the Christian 
evolution of a secular State. 

If Christain liberty is our most fundamental national idea, 
if Christ in his life and teachings introduced it into the modern 
world, if from him as the source and example it has been 
transmitted to us, if it is a historic fact that Christianity isa 
part of the common law of the land, in the sense that the 
essential principles of Christianity are actually embodied in the 
best features of our legislation, if all statutes ought to be 
moral and Christian, if Christ is the ideal of our constitution 
itself, as well as the moral dynamic and goal in our move- 
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ments of social reform, if the pfeservation’of freedom means 
the realization of the Christian Ideal, if this is not only con- 
sistent with religious liberty, but essential to the perpetuity, 
even existence, of our free institutions, it follows that ours is a 
Christian nation in the sense that we are surely moving for- 
ward, even if in accordance with secular methods, toward the 
more complete realization of the fundamental Christian idea 


so far as it relates to civil government. 
CLARENCE GREELEY. 
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Articte V.—JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A MOD. 
ERN YORKSHIRE MISTERY. 


“On rescuing man from a state of paganism, religion not 
only undertook to secure the salvation of his soul, but to regu- 
late his life here, to satisfy his cravings, to enlighten his intel- 
ligence, to soothe his disappointments; if she could captivate 
his senses it would be a great step gained.” 

So says M. Petit de Julleville, the author of Les Mystéres 
en France. To this end the Mass, the expression of Christian 
worship in the childhood of modern civilization assumed grad- 
ually a dramatic form; the once simple and severe dogmas be- 
came clothed in an imposing and magnificent ceremonial and 
were adorned with music which in its manifold variety was 
suited to the rendering of penitence and prayer, or of praise 
and thanksgiving whether the celebrant lifted up his voice 
alone, or the congregation took their part in the service. 

Later, the Medieval Church anxious to make known to the 
people the most important incidents which the Holy Scriptures 
contained, so that the lessons to be drawn from them might 
sink deep into their hearts, placed upon the stage, even within 
the consecrated building, dramatic representations of the chief 
episodes in the life of our Lord; notably, His Passion, and in 
the lives of those who were recognized as types of Him in the 
Old Testament. Of these types the two favorites were Joseph 
sacrificed by his brethren, and Isaac by his father. Even when 
secular influence acted on these dramas and the interior of the 
Church was exchanged for the market-place, the ecclesiastical 
authorities recognizing their value as a means of religious 
teaching, not only extended their countenance but gave their 
aid in the production of the pieces. 

On the invention of printing, bringing with it the multipli- 
cation of the Holy Scriptures and other sacred books, the 


religious dramas lost the prominent place which they had held | 


in the public estimation. The revival of learning with the 
study of Greek and Latin authors, in which all cultivated 
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minds became absorbed, was prejudicial to any poetical effusion 
in the vernacular. The advent of the Reformation also had a 
sensible effect in restraining the spread of anything put for- 
ward as sacred that was not warranted by Holy Writ. The 
rise of the secular drama, with its novelty and unlimited 
range of subjects also had a great effect on the sacred repre- 
sentations from which it had sprung. These representations 
not only in Protestant countries ceased altogether, but where 
Catholicism still held sway, they fell away except on rare occa- 
sions and in out-of-the-way places. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the dramatic composi- 
tions of a sacred character have not fallen into too great a 
disrepute. Might they not still be useful for the religious edu- 
cation of the masses who, though they may have acquired the 
rudiments of knowledge, are but children in the possession of 
it ? 

Were the lot of all men like that of the shepherd or of the 
sailor the case might be different, for they, noting the varied 
moods of nature, are assisted in developing and educating the 
mind. But when people are congregated in towns and villages 
following special industries as in the north of England, engaged 
all day in the mills, the mine or the foundry, with hardly any- 
thing to remind them of Nature from one end of the year to 
the other, their faculties being driven ever in one direction, 
they pass their lives having the imagination dormant and the 
mind unstored. They are thus unable to realize readily what 
they read or have merely related to them, not being able to 
form any comparison. 

Lady Morgan, in her Life of Salvator Rosa, has some appro- 
priate reflections on the results achieved in the middle ages by 
painting in connection with religious subjects as a means of 
awakening the dullest comprehension and softening the hardest 
conscience where no mere recital had been of avail. The spec- 
tacle of our Lord offering Himself for their sins called up 
feelings of gratitude in thousands. Their hearts must indeed 
be of stone who do not feel touched on the once happy mother 
being brought before them as the heart-broken witness of the tor- 
ture and death of her son. If painting had this marvellous effect 
how much more impressive must have been Living pictures, 
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representing in a dramatic form incidents of the Redeemer’s 
life, His sufferings and His death, besides other points of scrip- 
ture history, as well as the lives of saints and martyrs. 

There is a curious bit of testimony to the estimation in 
which these performances were held in England to be found in 
what one might think a very unlikely book, AC Mery Talys, 
which was printed (circa) 1525, by John Rastell, and came to 
be called Shakespeure’s Jest Book. The scene of one story is 
laid in a village of Warwickshire, and a preacher is wishing to 
impress upon the congregation the importance of the articles 
of the Creed. After going through the articles one by one he 
winds up his sermon with: “These artycles ye be bounde to 
beleve for they be trew and of auctorité, and yf ye beleve not 
me, than for a more sureté and suffycyent auctorité go your 
way to Coventré and there ye shall se them all playe in Corpus 
Christi playe.” 

The last of the old miracle plays in England is believed to 
have been represented at Kendal in the year that James the 
First came to the throne. The times were against such exhi- 
bitions, and even if the king had been favorable to them the 
Puritans, now becoming powerful, were opposed to everything 
connected with the stage, and on the Restoration the reaction 
that set in produced anything but what led to religious or 
moral education. 

Some 250 years were to pass when in a neighboring county, 
Yorkshire, famous for its misteries in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries, some earnest minded men, following in the footsteps 
of Wesley and his friends, observing with what fervor the minis- 
trations of these had been received in the great centres of 
labor, bethought them of the drama as a vehicle for their 
views, enabling them to combine amusement with instruction 
when the body and mind, jaded by the engrossing toil of the 
day, were hardly fit for the grasping of truths nakedly placed 
before them. Taking advantage of the love of music inherent 
in the people by whom they were surrounded, they added the 
singing of some favorite hymns in which all could join. 

The experiment was successful. Although the scenery and 
accessories might be said to be non-existent, being of the very 
rudest description, and the actors drawn from amongst them- 
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selves were uncouth and uncultured, the rooms were always 
thronged with old and young of the working classes who 
behaved with great order and attention, and heartily joined in 
singing the hymns. It is worth noting that the holders of 
most dissimilar religious views, Methodists (Wesleyan and 
Primitive), Baptists, and Roman Catholics have taken up the 
same idea, choosing the same subjects, using the same hymns 
and endeavoring to avoid divergent points, so as not to scare 
off any visitors. Everything has been done to make the repre- 
sentations as catholic as possible. 

We are indebted to a friend for an interesting description of 
the way Joseph and his brethren, the piece which has been 
most frequently chosen, was given and received in a mill dis- 
trict of Yorkshire, a few years ago. 


“The room was full although the night was unfavorable. 
There were only two rows of reserved seats (price, one shilling), in 
which my wife, a friend, and myself were the only ones to sit, the 
remaining space being filled, as soon as it was clear that no more 
of our prices were coming, with sixpence admissions. 

The audience, with the exception of ourselves, seemed to con- 
sist entirely of mill hands, of both sexes. There were no better 
class of tradespeople to be seen, and besides, the actors and the 
audience were evidently of the same stamp, being disposed to 
regard one another with mutual respect and friendliness. 

The stage was merely the platform at one end of the large 
room of the place which was usually used for club meetings, par- 
titioned off with rugs on each side so as to allow the actors to 
retire, leaving the centre, where the curtain, which was of black 
cloth, went up for the acting. The whole was therefore of the 
most elementary construction, there being no pictorial or other 
kind of scenery; a simplicity which was preserved to the end, the 
entire effect being accomplished through the acting, and the im- 
agination of the audience.” 


Act I. 


Scene 1. Jacob supposed to be at the door of his tent, but 
really seated in a “ Windsor” chair, with white beard and a bald 
head, leaning upon his staff, surrounded by his sons, six on each 
side, they clad in white calico smocks and each holding a crook. 
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Benjamin, the youngest and shortest, a beautiful fresh colored 
boy, a striking contrast to the patriarchal Jacob. 
When the curtain rose, disclosing the above, they sang the hymn 


‘*God moves in a mysterious way,” 


with clear musical voices. It was taken as a kind of key-note of 
what was to follow. The sudden effect was very striking and 
approached almost to sublimity, the meanness of the scenery and 
accompaniments being forgotten in the earnestness of the per- 
formers and the uncritical admiration of the audience, many of 
whom heartily joined in singing. (Curtain falls, but rises almost 
immediately.) 

Jacob is now alone. With slow utterance he praises God for 
the blessings of his daily life but cannot help musing on past 
troubles, though now reconciled with Esau and blest with chil- 
dren : “ But some of these are rebellious and do not reverence 
the Lord of Hosts.” Wherefore Jacob has a foreboding of ill, but 
will trust in God, and is comforted by the two children born 
to him by Rachel in his old age: “Especially Joseph .... in 
him I delight.” 

In the rest of the scene there is nothing very remarkable, except 
that of the twelve sons who appear before Jacob, Joseph is clad 
in the coat of many colors (red with black spots, patched with 
pink calico and green checked print.) Jacob asks if any of his 
sons require his counsel, Joseph relates his dreams, at which the 
brethren are very angry. Their father endeavors to calm them 
and dismisses them to their flocks. He reflects upon the dreams. 
They must be, he thinks, from God, and he calls to mind those 
which he has had, and also the visions of Abraham. But he fears 
for the future of Joseph and he cautions him to beware, but 
“ above all let him fear God.” On the morrow he shall go and 
see his brethren. Jacob blesses him. 

Scene 2. The brethren are watching their flocks; they are 
conversing. Reuben, Simeon, and Judah are especially indignant 
with the “dthreamer,” whom they espy coming towards them. 
What are they to do with him? Simeon is for taking his life, 
Levi agrees, but Reuben protests against this “lest the blood 
should call for vengeance from on ’igh.” He reminds them of 
the blood of Abel and the mark set on Cain, and that, “ though 
man may not discover the deed it will be registered in Heaven.” 
He advises them “to let him down into yonder pit.” “ But lo, 
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he comes.” (Enter Joseph, in joy at finding the party.) They 
mock him and ask if he has had any dreams lately. Judah starts 
up, they will stand it no longer, he shall no more wear that coat ; 
the elder will not serve the younger, they will put him down in 
yonder pit, and in spite of the earnest appeals of Joseph to 
them : “It will break our aged father’s heart and bring his gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave,” and his warning them of the day of 
judgment (an argument by which they are greatly shaken), they 
strip him of his coat and lower him down through a square hole 
in the stage, he calling dolefully on God as he disappears. (The 
curtain falls, but rises almost immediately.) 

Nothing is seen, but Joseph is heard speaking from the bottom 
of the pit, meditatively. He is “in an awful place,” and he 
wonders what his father will think... .. “ But oh, my prospect 
is gloomy.” He then thinks how Enoch had been saved, and 
Noah and Lot, and his father from Esau’s anger. Then he prays; 
prays that God “ will lend an indulgent ear to a prisoner’s feeble 
cries,” and that for the sake of the Emanuel who is to come he 
may get out. Next he prays for his brethren: “ Forgive them, 
Lord, they know not what they do.” (Curtain falls.) 

(The audience listened with profound attention to the above, and 
silence was kept throughout the room for a considerable time after 
the fall of the curtain.) 

The brethren are next seen seated over their midday meal, 

each with a piece of currant cake in his hand. Simeon wonders 
what Joseph will be dreaming about now, and they discuss what 
they are to do with him. Simeon reproaches Judah for shrinking 
from killing Joseph “ like brother Rewbin,” he says. They fear 
to slay him, still they “cannot abide him,” and it will not do to 
let him go down to his father again ; but ‘“ Behold, who comes ?” 
All rise; they espy the Ishmaelites coming in the distance and 
they agree to sell the dreamer to them. 
_ (Exeunt two of the brethren, who return immediately in pink 
smocks instead of white, with black wide-awake hats, now sup- 
posed to be Ishmaelitish merchants.) The brethren take Joseph 
out of the pit and sell him as a slave to the new comers for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

The brethren are conversing ; one says, “ Well, this business 
is settled, the young favoryte is gone.” Still they cannot help 
admiring Joseph and the quiet way in which he allowed himself 
to be sold. Enter Reuben, in great agitation. Reuben has 
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been to seek Joseph in the pit and cannot find him. “ Where is 
he?” Judah points to a cloud of dust afar off and tells him how 
they have sold him to the merchants of that caravan. Reuben ig 
anxious, and speaks of the effect it must have on Jacob when he 
hears, as soon he must. “ What account will ye render to him of 
his favoryte sun-n ?” They will kill a kid and put his coat in the 
blood and make the father think that some evil beast has de- 
voured him. Reuben agrees, but prophesies the future greatness 
of Joseph. The rest, however, do not believe it. 

(Jacob supposed to be in his tent with the pretty little Benja- 
min at his side.) 

Jacob is full of regret that he sent Joseph, as he does not re- 
turn. He sees the brethren returning. They salute him. They 
pretend at first to be surprised to hear that he had not returned 
home, but they fear the worst, as they found his coat on the way, 
all covered with blood—(the blood on the coat was perfectly 
imaginary, so that the garment might be ready for the next per- 
formance),—which they show to Jacob. He examines it in silence 
very carefully inside and out, then slowly and with great emo- 
tion speaks his fears and weeps. The brethren are moved, and 
ask each other whether they should tell the truth, but they agree 
not to do so. Jacob asks where the coat was found and whether 
there were none of Joseph’s bones near it, and receiving no con- 
solation weeps again. - He mourns for his poor child, his joy, his 
“crown of rejoicing.” I never more shall ’ear ’is sweet voice,” 
and will not be comforted by his sons though Reuben says that 
all must have been by the will of God—*“ Who is too wise to 
err, too good to be unkind.” Jacob rises but with age and grief 
and leaning on his staff—he will follow him to the grave 
mourning. 

The next scene is supposed to be a prison in Egypt, Joseph 
walking up and down meditating. Jacob’s darling, no longer 
in the coat of many colors, nor yet in that of Pharaoh’s court, but 
in that of English every-day life, to wit: drab striped trousers, 
velveteen shooting-jacket, turn down collar and blue satin spotted- 
with-white neck-tie, reflects on his varied fortune, on the pleas- 
ures of his early home with his father’s tender love for him. 
Now “that vile woman” has got him into the present scrape, but 
“he will not do it.” 

This is followed by the entrance of the keeper of the prison in 
black wide-awake hat, etc., bringing in Pharaoh’s Butler and 
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Baker chained, in blue calico smocks and bands round the head, 
(these parts being taken by three of the brethren separated from 
the rest for the nonce). The keeper of the prison recommends 
the men to Joseph’s care, who immediately comforts them, say- 
ing: “Pharaoh is wise. . . . and professes extensive knowledge 
of the human heart, therefore there is every hope that he will 
recognize the innocence of his servants.” After Joseph’s explain- 
ing the chief points of the Hebraic religion to the new comers, 
they reiire, presently re-entering at another opening. They 
have each had a dream which has made a deep impression on 
their minds ; but how to get these interpreted they know not, 
since “ within these gloomy portals of a prison no wise magician 
can be found to explain them.” Enter Joseph most providen- 
tialiy at the exact moment. He reproaches them for being still 
desponding, and urges them to trust in God. The Butler stands 
rocking with his arms behind him while the Baker leans against 
the supposed walls of the prison. Joseph then fully explains the 
dream of the Butler, to the great astonishment and joy of the 
latter, whom Joseph asks therefore to remember him when re- 
stored to freedom and honor, and the Butler promises. The 
Baker then tells his dream. Joseph explains this, to the Baker’s 
consternation, urging him to: “ Prepare to meet thy God,” . . 
ete. 

The next scene shows us the interior of the palace of the king 
of Egypt. The actor who was Judah is now representing Pharaoh 
seated in the Windsor chair, wearing a crown with “teeth” all 
round made of green and gold wall paper, and a red glazed calico 
sort of sheet to envelope himself with; no sleeves, but hands 
and arms to be discerned underneath, working nervously when 
memory was at all defective. Then soothsayers are summoned, 
but they fail to interpret the dreams which have sorely troubled 
the King, and then Joseph is brought by the Chief Butler on the 
stage, the Butler having explained how his dream in prison had 
been interpreted rightly. Pharaoh’s surprise is great, since 
Joseph could not possibly have known his intention by any other 
than supernatural means, for “my designs was all concealed 
within my own bowsom.” Pharaoh relates his dreams and 
Joseph explains them immediately, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “Thy dreams, mighty king, is all one.” He therefore 
recommends Pharaoh to appoint a discreet Ruler over Egypt, 
to provide against the approaching famine. Pharaoh and the 
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Butler agreeing to it, the former appoints Joseph immediately, 
placing his royal signet ring on Joseph’s finger, and sends for 
robes and chains of gold. Enter Butler with red sheet and 
paper crown like Pharoah ; and puts it on Joseph, and a long 
gold watch guard round his neck, it glittering in the gas light; 
Joseph standing calm and self-possessed, not bowing or kneeling, 
but taking all as a matter of course. 


Act II. 


An interval of seven years is supposed to elapse between 
Joseph being made Ruler after the interpretation of Pharoah’s 
dream and the famine which causes Jacob to send down into 
Egypt. 

The actors, judging from their appearance were probably all 
mill hands, but one (Reuben) had only three fingers on his right 
hand, and another had lost a middle finger: a mutilation of 
constant occurrence in mills, where without the greatest caution 
the fingers are liable to be caught in the machinery and cut off 
ina moment. Their hands were moreover more or less black and 
oily, Jacob’s especially. 

Of general acting there could not be said to be any. The 
order was rather that of mutual recitation, not however in a sing- 
song disagreeable tone but natural: with the local accent and 
pronunciation. This was however amply sufficient to carry the 
attention, and indeed deep interest throughout, and the effect of 
Jacob the old and worn but not decrepid old man, always ad- 
vising and counseling for the best when things were at their 
worst and most trying passes, was most striking and at times 
almost noble, if not grand. The attention of the audience was 
not of that unnatural and artificial kind which one sees when a 
number of the better class, as tradesmen’s wives, are listening at 
a missionary mee‘ing, but willing, and in fact involuntary. In 
the most affecting scenes, a pin might almost be heard 1f dropped 
in any part of the room. In the intentionally grotesque parts 
(as when in a later scene the brethren were eating) the merriment 
produced was equally natural and unaffected. In the intervals 
between the scenes, the young women ate oranges and looked as 
well as they could before the young men; the older women 
suckled their babies and the men lighted their pipes instantly, to 
extinguish them however when the curtain rose. 
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The first Scene of the Second Act shows us Pharoah in his 
palace seated as before. The famine has come and “Joseph’s 
wise provisions demand our ’artfelt thanks.” The king is 
assured that the famine is not confined to Egypt, but that they 
may expect strangers from other lands to come in and buy corn. 
Pharoah sees the vanity of the gods in which he trusted, and 
declares that in future he will worship none other than the God 
of Abraham. 

Scene 2. Jacob’s tent. The patriarch is seated at the entrance 
conversing with his Sons. The famine has reached them and he 
proposes to send to Egypt to buy food. “To Egypt, Father,” 
they say “shall we sojourn to Egypt?” Jacob dismisses them 
with his blessings, God will assuredly protect them: but Ben- 
jamin he retains with him. 

After this we have a number of short scenes representing the 
life of Joseph in Egypt alternating with others in which we 
have the Patriarch and his Sons in Canaan, he in all his wordly 
prosperity ever lamenting the loss of his favorite son. 

The journey of the Brethren into Egypt to buy corn following 
closely the biblical narrative is brought very vividly before the 
audience. 

We come now to where the curtain rises and discloses the 
young men again in Egypt, for the provisions which they had 
bought are all consumed. With them is Benjamin, for the ruler, 
has refused to let them have any more food, or to release Simeon 
who had been retained in prison, unless they brought their 
youngest brother with them. They are in Joseph’s house and 
are sitting on the ground while two of Joseph’s servants dis- 
tribute the messes, each in a basin of different patterns (having 
been borrowed from different neighbors), Benjamin’s being in a 
white milk basin of larger dimensions. Before swallowing each 
mouthful they blew as though to cool the hot food ; and when 
the elder brethren had finished their own portions they rushed 
upon Benjamin’s basin with their spoons and helped themselves 
at it. The audience cheered and laughed loudly at this last move- 
ment in the midst of which, the curtain falls. 

Scene 11. The curtain rising, Joseph is seen alone. He pon- 
ders on what his brethren must have thought of his arranging 
for them to sit in the order of their birthright ; he will try them 
once more. He calls to the steward to send the Hebrews away 
with their corn but to put his silver cup in the sack of Benjamin. 
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In the next scene the steward is receiving his orders to pursue 
the brethren and to make prisoner the one in whose sack the cup 
may be found. 

Scene 13. The brethren are seen on their way homeward, bear. 
ing their corn in what look very like pillow cases, on their 
shoulders. Reuben is saying, “Our father will be delighted 
when he sees all return in perfect safety.” Simeon is rejoicing 
in his newly-acquired liberty, and Judah that he will be able 
to restore Benjamin safe and sound. They sit down and rest— 
“ But who approaches in such great haste.” They anxiously rise 
to look. (Enter steward and servants.) The. steward accuses 
them of stealing the cup ; they are most indignant and say that 
“he with whom the cup is found shall die, and the rest be bonds- 
men.” A great parade is then made of searching the pillow 
cases, until at last it is found in Benjamin’s, a brand new silver- 
gilt christening mug, which the steward holds up triumphantly, 
saying, “ Bey-owld the cup.” But they will not allow Benjamin 
to be taken alone ; they will share his fate. 

Scene 14. Joseph’s house. Joseph asks his servants, “ Be the 
Ebrews yet arrived ?” And on hearing that they are come, sends 
for them. (Znter brethren, bowing.) Joseph reproaches them for 
their ingratitude and says that he shall keep Benjamin, the rest 
may go. Judah then makes a long and touching appeal to 
Joseph, telling of Jacob’s deep grief wher. Joseph was lost, and that 
if Benjamin were gone they would bring down his father’s gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, and as he was surety for Benja- 
min’s return he prays that he may be retained instead. Joseph, 
having sent away his servants, exclaims, “I am Jorsiph, or yis I 
am Jorsiph, your long lost brother; is my father yit alive?” 
(Nothing could equal the grotesqueness of the surprise put on by 
the brethren, but the audience seemed much affected.) Joseph 
then recounts his history ; he sends for his father, the children, 
flocks, herds, ete., and ends by falling on Benjamin’s neck, pre- 
tending to weep. (Curtain falls.) 

(One of our party was called out during this scene and as he 
was returing the ticket-taker pulled him by the coat-tail, eagerly 
enquiring, “Assay, how duz it goa?” The audience clapped 
loudly at the end of the scene as the curtain fell.) 

Scene 15. Jacob’s tent. The patriarch is seated in his 
“ Windsor ” chair, as before, leaning with both arms on his thick 
yellow walking-stick. He soliloquizes in a desponding strain: 
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“Few indeed have been my days compared with those of my 
great forefathers. They have appeared like a shadow which 
declineth and then vanisheth away. But though few they have 
been full of evil. .....” (Though so rudely given it was 
impossible to see and hear the sorrow of the old man without 
emotion. During the latter part a tired infant began to cry in 
the back seats, and the mother tried to pacify it with “whist, 
wh-is-ht,” but others, more impatient of the interruption in so 
important a scene, testily called out “Silence !” 
Enter servants announcing the return of the brethren. 
Jacob rises to meet them. Reuben advances: 
) ‘¢ Beloved father, rejoice with us 
For we have pleasing news for thee. 
Joseph, thy son, is yet alive, 
And is ruler over Egypt.” 


Jacob falls back fainting into his chair ; presently he gasps out, 


‘*Can it be true, or do ye mock 
Me, my sons? Surely I have endured 
Sufficiently already. Then why will ye 
Tear open wounds in some measure healed, 
Making them bleed afresh. ’Tis very hard ; 
Oh, yes! ’Tis very wicked.” 

Reuben— 

‘‘ Dear father, we do not mock thee, 

Joseph is indeed yet alive 


And desires us to sojourn to Egypt 
As proof of the truth ...... 


He points triumphantly to the preparations made by Joseph 
for his removal. 
‘* Bey-owld yon carridgiz !” he exclaims. 
Benjamin breaks in— 
‘Tis trew, fahrther, Joseph is yit alive 
For I myself have seen him, and 
Be’old the ’andsome present given to me— 
Three hundred pieces of silver. .... 
He takes them out of the portmonaie of brown morocco leather 
with gilt fittings, to show Jacob. Jacob is convinced. 
“Tt is enough, 
Joseph, my son, is yet alive; 
I will go and see him before I die.” 


(Curtain falls.) 
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Scene 16. Jacob, with his sons, arrived at the land of Goshen, 
The patriarch, surrounded by his family, is saying: “ Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped me. Oh, yes, it is true, my son Joseph is 
yet alive, and according to promise I shall have the pleasure of 
beholding him once more.... . 

Enter Joseph and Judah. Joseph and his father meet and 
fall on each other’s necks. Jacob then recovers himself: 
*‘Blessed be God for this delightful surprise.” Joseph comforts 
him : “ Checquered as thy life has been thy days shall close in 
peace.” (Baby in the back seats crying again, but at last 
hushed.) Joseph then forgives his brethren. Jacob praises him 
for the noble line of conduct he has pursued. “Thy kind for. 
bearance towards thy brethren manifests a spirit of trew dignity, 
Oh, my son, ’tis more blessed to forgive than to resist injury.” 
Joseph will not receive any praise, however, having been merely 
an instrument in the hands of the Almighty, and his life has 
been throughout a scene of providential blessings. Jacob then 
addresses all his children and declares Joseph to be a type of the 
future Saviour who is to be despised and rejected by mankind. 
“This holy redeemer shall give his life as an offering for sin, and 
his garments shall be stained with blood, for it is written, He 
shall tread the wine press alone and he shall make his grave with 
the wicked and the rich in his death, because he had done no 
violence, neither was guile found in his mouth....” His 
future glory was next prophesied, and “the adoration of the 
redeemed with united voices shall proclaim and crown him Lord 
of all!” Curtain falis, with great cheering; rises immediately, 
and the performers sing with great sweetness to a good old tune 


‘* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 


and the audience join in. 

The curtain falls for the last time, but in a moment a man 
comes through the opening, and standing in front in plain clothes 
(best Sunday ones), thanks the audience for their attendance and 
for having listened so patiently, announcing farther that “as 
there was a many that had not seen it the piece would be acted 
again next Saturday night.” 

The sacred dramas have gone on in the West Riding time im- 
memorial, according to a traditional word of representation with 
words, etc., which seems to have been spoiled by the employment 
of various printed books, well meaning but not very artistic pro- 
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ductions, which the people have got hold of, using them to a 
greater or less extent as they please, in some cases extemporizing 
the dialogue as they go on. 

Many are the testimonies to the powerful effect on the audi- 
ence by these representations. A clerical friend writes : “The 
great hall was thronged, and I saw an invalid who had been car- 
ried in; she had not been out of her bed for four years before, 
and I may say that rude and rough and entirely untrained as all 
was there was a life and charm about the performance which car- 
ried the spectator to the east. There were scenes, notably that of 
the bloody coat of many colors, when the patriarch is told by the 
brethren about his son, which fairly opened fountains, so deep was 
the emotion. Many came again and again to see the piece. One 
evening, observing the great attention shown by a young artisan, 
I asked if this was the first time he had been there. “No,” he 
replied ; ‘“‘ when I go in for a bit of amusement I think once may 
serve, but here it is good for the soul, and I think I may go 
again.” Another time I overheard a woman of the working class 
exclaim, “ Well, those who have never read the Bible before have 
the pages open before them now.” 

In a handbill which has been sent to us we see : 

‘Odd Fellows’ Hall, Brighouse. The young men, in connection with 
a Wesleyan Chapel at West Vale, intend repeating their grand recital 
of Joseph and his brethren in character, at the above place on Saturday 
next, December 17th, 1870. Doors open at half-past six, to commence 
at seven o’clock. Reserved seats, 1/-, second seats, 6d, back seats, 3d. 
The proceeds to be devoted to the building fund.” 

Another handbill mentions the “ representation in character of 
Joseph and his Brethren,” at Warksop (in Yorkshire, like the 
last), during the week beginning with Easter Monday, April 10th, 
1871, by the Sacred Illustration Society of Sheffield, formed by a 
Roman Catholic association, going about from place to place, 
acting religious plays to further objects of charity, taking no 
profit for themselves. The prices were 2/-, 1/-,and 6d. As with 
the Wesleyan performances, they commenced with the hymn, 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way.” 
On returning to Canaan with Benjamin they sang the well 
known hymn 
‘* Forever with the Lord.” 
And in a scene in which Jacob and his sons are worshiping at 
Beersheba on their way to join Joseph, they sing 
** Guide us, oh, thou great Jehovah.” 
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“A grand entertainment, entitled Joseph and his Brethren,” 
according to some handbills, was acted on October 26th, 1880, by 
the Primitive Methodists in a Durham pit village. Apropos of 
this acting in Durham it has been remarked: “If the pitman be 
religious he is commonly a very glowing coal of Primitive Meth. 
odist fervour ; he preaches, and plays and sings with as mach 
vehemence as he wields the pick ; more grim and more fervent 
than the Yorkshireman.” 

The same piece found favor at about the same time among the 
iron workers of Staffordshire, at Briarley Hill, being placed on 
the stage by the Primitive Methodists there. 

But of all places where the drama was acted Sheftield bore the 
palm, for here there was an attempt to give it a more artistic 
turn, the dresses being made more appropriate and more care 
being taken with the manner of recitation. Of course it was im- 
possible to cloak the strong dialect of the district. With all this 
the piece could hardly have been better received than it was in 
the country places, for everywhere the story touched the hearts 
too deeply to be injured by the telling. While none of the lis- 
teners had a notion of any part being grotesque, Jacob foretelling 
the Messiah with all the circumstentiality of a later prophet, and 
saying, “as it is written he shall tread the wine press alone,” 
seemed quite natural to them. 

The wonderful furore which seized the working class mind 
(says an eye-witness), very unreasonably roused the hostility of 
the regular theatre, for the class frequenting “‘ Joseph and his 
Brethren ” were not play-goers generally, and there could be no 
rivalry, seeing that the poor artisans were “nowhere” as actors, 
and could never clash with the attractions of the regular stage. 
However, they interfered, and before the Court succeeded. The 
poor people, legally, had not a leg to stand upon for the hall 
where the piece was performed was not a licensed place for stage 
performances, and what was more, the libretto had not received 
the Lord Chamberlain’s imprimator. The authorities expressed 
themselves afraid of the Holy Scriptures being brought into dis- 
repute and positively forbade such representations. Should 
people wish to act them privately, and if nothing were charged 
for seeing them, no objection would be made. This was fifteen 
years ago. Occasionally, as we have seen, the drama has been 
acted, and for money, in country places. Probably to the insig- 
nificance of the localities and the rarity of the performances is 
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due the fact of their having been overlooked. Considering that 
there was nothing in the way of scenery and very little to attract 
the eye ever crowded audiences composed of deeply attentive 
working people showed that the performances touched an unmis- 
takably sympathetic chord. There can be no doubt that there 
are many of the higher classes imagining that there was nothing 
of the kind nearer than Oberammergau who would have been 
extremely interested by witnessing a Yorkshire mistery. 
Impressed with these reflections, and desirous of ascertaining 
whether the authorities who had the guardianship of morals on 
the stage were really against such performances the following 
enquiry was addressed to the Lord Chamberlain’s office by the 


present writer : 


‘“‘ Whether I, or any one else, can nowadays place dramas taken from 
the Old and New Testaments (the libretto and the acting being per- 
fectly moral), on the stage, charging money for the exhibition. Of 
course the previous steps required in the case of secular pieces, more or 
less suited to raise the moral tone of the people, would have been 
taken.” 


A courteous and decided answer was returned : 


“T am desired to inform you that no such pieces as your letter 
appears to contemplate will be licensed for representation at any theatre 
or any other public building licensed for dramatic representation in 
Great Britain.” 


Let any one think for a moment of the pieces which either on 
account of the words, the acting, or what is suggestive to the 
mind offend against morals or good taste that have passed the 
dramatic censorship in not very remote times, and he may realize 
the oriental proverb, old at the time of our Lord’s using it, about 
“Straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel !” 


I. S. A. HERFORD. 
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ArticLeE VIL—IS THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE 
SCIENCE? 


Learnep and excellent men answer in the negative. They 
are quite sure of it. They can give us their reasons. Theology 
rests on no quicksand of experiment and theory, like the 
common sciences. It is built on the rock of Revelation. It js 
not human, but Divine. It comes from Him who has made no 
mistakes and can make no progress. 

The Book, moreover, of which theology is a digest, has been, 
for centuries, an open book. The best Christian scholarship of 
each successive age has shone with full light upon it. Men to 
whom its original languages were vernacular have expounded 
it. Whole libraries have been written upon it. Physical sci- 
ence has owed its progress, largely, to the discovery of “ fresh 
fields and pastures new.” Disclosures of material objects and 
facts and phenomena, before unknown, have widened its do- 
main. But no such discoveries remain to be made in the 
Scriptures. They are old “placers” which scores of genera- 
tions of miners have worked. 

What claim to be new doctrines, therefore, are only old 
heresies, repaired and refurbished, or, to change the figure, 
Styrian rivers that, after long flowing through hidden chan- 


nels, have emerged, in our day, to the light. History repeats — 


itself. These are revolutions that are sure to go backward. 
And what better fate awaits the theories that swarm from the 
brains of the neologists of each new generation? What proof 
that, in perishing, they will leave the least residuum, of any 
value ? 

The canon of Scripture, moreover, was long since closed. 
Its Author, had He chosen, might have published an inspired 
quarterly or monthly magazine. He had infinite resources of 
new truth. Of fresh disclosures there might have been no 
end. But it was, evidently, no part of his plan to feed men’s 
curiosity. The Athenians, who spend their time in nothing 
else but either to hear or to tell some new thing, reappear in 
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every generations. But the great want of mankind is not so 
much new knowledge as new character. The Socratic and 
Platonic theory that moral evil grows only from ignorance, that 
men are sour only because not ripe, is shallow and false. The 
roots of sin strike deeper. Larger stores of knowledge than 
we have in Scripture would only busy the brain at the expense 
of the heart. For the building of character and the guidance 
of life, only a few, sterling principles are required. Therefore 
it is, that the New Testament, though immeasurably more 
comprehensive in its reach than the Old, is less than one-third 
its length. And the entire book covers, with no need of “ pro- 
gress in theology,” the entire duty of man. 

New statements of old truths, of course, there may well be. 
Improved adjustments of these truths are quite possible. The 
doctrinal symbols of the earlier ages were colored by the gen- 
eral sentiment and the controversies of the time. Often, it must 
be granted, they were rather “dogmatic slogans” than calm 
statements of Christian opinion. But the changes required are 
of the form, not the substance. The old theology may be cast 
in new molds. But it must still be the old theology. 

Once more. The applications of the ancient truths vary 
with modern emergencies. New opportunities impose new 
duties. New forms of sin arise. Advancing light increases 
obligation. That which seemed innocent is found to be wrong. 
Obedience to “kings,” in this country, at least, is no longer 
required. So, with directions to masters and slaves—and, per- 
haps, to wives, to obey “in all things” their husbands. In the 
current use of principles, therefore, theology has new services 
to render. But, in its substance, from age to age, it abides 
unchanged. The coins may vary, but not the gold. 

We have aimed to state fairly the case on the conservative 
side. Let us see what reply can be made. 

Whatever jealous distinctions may be drawn between the- 
ology and other sciences, few will deny that it is a science. 
But what, then, is the meaning of this word? A sufficient 
definition for our purpose is—systematized knowledge. We 
collect, for instance, all facts and laws discoverable, in regard 
to the flora of the earth. Then, by classifying them, and 
studying the laws that govern them, we construct, in the course 
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of centuries, a science called botany. So with natural history, 
from the fauna of the globe, chemistry, from the elements and 
forces of which it takes cognizance, geology, from the rocks 
and their disclosures, astronomy, from the phenomena of the 
heavens. 

In like fashion we construct our theologies. The Bible, like 
material nature, is an exhaustless field of research. As we 
gather the isolated teachings of Scripture and reason upon 
them, gradually arises a dogmatic system called theology. 

Now, as the flora of the earth is one thing, and botany 
quite another, so the Bible is one thing and theology quite 
another. Time was when plants were classified by their size, 
the large and the small in different genera. But, later, came 
out the fact that the smallest blade of grass at our feet is of the 
same genus with the huge bamboo that towers above us. So 
with another science. Centuries ago were observed, on and 
within the earth’s crust, singular forms which looked suspi- 
ciously like the remains of small shell fish. Forthwith theories 
arose and strove and chased one another out of existence. 
The deluge had brought the creatures up on the ground where 
their shells were left. But too many of them were found 
deep-bedded within the strata, to allow that hypothesis. Vol- 
taire supposed specimens discovered on the Alps to have been 
dropped by pilgrims on their way to and from the shrines 
of saints. But unfortunately, to say nothing of those found 
within the rock-formations, others appeared where no pilgrim 
could have been. A third theory made the shells “ freaks of 
nature,” like the Old Man of the Mountain in Profile Notch, 
and Mrs. Grundy and other figures, in the Garden of the Gods 
in Colorado. But, as if in contempt of that brilliant suggestion, 
the fossils persisted in taking only one type—that of the shells 
of crustacea. None were knives, spoons, hooks, chains, or 
other such objects as might, from the theory, have been 
expected. So, slowly, the scientists felt their way along, till 
the fossils were allowed to be what and whence they evidently 
were, and the whole modern science of paleontology began to 
take shape. In like manner chemistry has had to struggle 
through the limbo of alchemy, and astronomy through that of 
astrology. 
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Theology, also, has emerged from a chaos of crude theories. 
At different periods of its history, it has taught that we all 
sinned responsibly in Adam, scores of centuriés before we were 
born; that in him we lost our freedom of choice; that the Sav- 
jour of men redeemed them by giving Himself as a ransom, in 
their stead, to Satan who had taken them prisoners in fair fight 
in the Garden of Eden; that non-elect infants are lost beyond 
redemption; that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good; that the Creator, knowing it to be such, nevertheless for- 
bids it, and punishes it not so much out of wisdom and benevo- 
lence as from retaliation—because it gratifies the “wrath- 
principle” in Him. 

That no school of theologians would defend these proposi- 
tions to-day, is, itself evidence of the progress that theology, no 
less than its sister-sciences, has made. As the medizeval astrono- 
my and chemistry misinterpreted nature, so did mediseval the- 
ology the Scriptures. 

But if theology is progressive, if opinions, believed to have 
been drawn from the Scriptures, and held for centuries, are to 
be abandoned, why will not the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity be set aside? Simply because, as being the bed-rock of 
the Scriptures, they are, like the Author of the Book, immutable. 
Does any scientist fear that, in the progress of his researches, 
the laws of nature will be shaken, that gravitation, heat, light, 
motion, the electric fluid, will prove to be chimeras? The 
grand, basilar principle of Christianity, as its Founder constant- 
ly taught, is love to the Infinite Father, and to his whole 
human family. The entire system is love organized and set at 
work in society. Its doctrines and precepts are out-works 
around that stronghold. And there will be no revolution 
against love. The inborn instincts of human nature respond to 
it as supreme and impregnable. 

The question whether theology is a progressive science is not 
one merely for doctors of divinity to split hairs upon. It 
emerges, as we shall see in the sequel, into practical life. It 
bears upon the welfare of men. The object of this paper is 
not to defend controverted views. It is hard, indeed, to find 
anything on this field which has not been controverted. But 
there are lines of advance along which most Christian thinkers 
move in unison. 
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One of these is the transfer of emphasis from the Divine 
sovereignty to the Divine benevolence. Between the ancient 
view that the Creator punishes the iniquities of men as a satis. 
faction to his own wrath, and the modern view that He pun- 
ishes through the operation of retributive laws deep set in the 
moral nature of man, and through the fearful anguish wrought 
in awakened consciences by his own wounded love, the differ. 
ence is immense. If the suffering, so inflicted on the guilty, ig 
more severe, since love, abused, cuts deeper far than wrath, yet 
for the loyal and obedient, the whole heaven, as it were, is 
illumined in the glow of benevolence. And a retribution which 
the offender is seen to have prepared for himself, is rather 
reinforced than repulsed, from within him, by the acquies. 
cence, in dumb despair, of his own moral sense. So then we 
escape the mental Aemzopia, in which the Infinite One is seen 
either exclusively as a pitiless judge or exclusively as an over- 
indulgent Father. He stands, like the Pillar of Cloud and of 
Fire, in both light and shadow,—light to them who live in love, 
as children of the day, shadow to them who turn aside, with 
faces sullenly set toward the dark. 

Progress has been steadily made, too, in a more intelligent 
interpretation of Scripture. In this process we have learned, 
how superficial are they who suppose the whole treasure of 
that exhaustless mine to have been long since exhausted. It 
was anciently accounted a volume in which is taught, through- 
out, one and the same grade of external morality. For the una 
voidably slow, ethical development of a barbarous people, from 
century to century, no allowance was made. Since the Book 
had all proceeded from the Unchangeable One, and was held 
to be all verbally inspired by Him, the conclusion was drawn 
that the outward morality, taught in it, must be everywhere at 
the same level. 

To the holders of this view the Old Testament offered 
insolvable problems. Going no farther, for instance, than the 
imprecatory psalms,* in which the writer so bitterly curses his 


*E. g. Ps. cix. 9-16. Let his children be fatherless and his wife a 
widow : let his children be vagabonds and beg, and let them seek their 
bread out of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that he 
hath, and let strangers make spoil of his labor. Let there be none to 
extend mercy unto him, neither let there be any to have pity on his 
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enemies, they fell into perplexities from which there seemed no 
escape. To extricate themselves from the slough, they sought 
foothold in ingenious theories. The enemies denounced were 
personified sins, like Mr. Slaygood and Giant Despair in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. When that gave way, they made the 
Psalmist to have supposed himself the direct mouthpiece of the 
Most High, execrating his, Jehovah’s, enemies. 

But, clearly enough, to a candid reader, these and like eva- 
sions of the meaning were gotten up for a refuge. The words 
mean what they say. The enemies were the personal or 
national enemies of the writer. He curses them because he 
thinks it right to curse. And, in so doing, he uses language 
which the New Testament, in its language or spirit, rebukes 
on almost every page. 

Here is the problem. How shall we solve it? Two “ruling 
ideas of the early ages,” to adopt Canon Mozley’s phrase, suffi- 
ciently cover the case. One of them was the law of retaliation 
in kind. That an offender should suffer precisely what he had 
inflicted, was thought to be absolutely ideal justice. If his 
cruelty made widows, let his wife become a widow. If he had 
murdered others’ children, iet no pity be shown to his own. 
To imprecate this ideal retribution on his head was thought to 
be the first instinct of an upright soul. And because, with the 
best light attainable in half barbarous times, it was honestly 
believed to be right, it was right. No angel in heaven can do 
better than the best he knows. 

The second “ruling idea” of the age was, that children are 
morally and responsibly part of the personality of their parents. 
They were held guilty for the sins of their parents.* As the 
body might be punished for the guilt of the soul, so the son for 
that of the father. Under the impression of this idea, the 
extermination of the innocent children of the Canaanites 
brought no shock to the moral sense of the Israelites. They 
regarded thera as we regard young vipers, which we kill in the 
same nest with vipers full grown. That the babes of the Baby- 


fatherless children. Ps. cxxxvii. 8,9. O daughter of Babylon, that art to 
be destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served 
us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the rock. 
* See this idea corrected at a later date. Ex. xviii. 1-2]. 
VOL. XV. 20 
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lonian oppressors should be dashed on the rocks was fully in 
accord with the usages of war. 

But why did Jehovah leave his people under the shadow of 
such ruling ideas? For the same reason that He left them under 
the notions of their day as to astronomy, geography, biology, 
the physical sciences in general. “The time had not arrived, 
in which He could wisely enlighten them. Dull scholars they 
were in his school. Only slowly, from age to age, was it pos- 
sible to lead them forward. Too much light would have 
rather dazz'ed and blinded than illumined and led. “God is 
patient because he is eternal.” He can afford to wait. Men 
could not be worked like machines, or moulded like clay into 
perfect models of character. As free agents, they must be 
instructed and gradually refined and directed. 

But a still deeper question remains. It was under Divine 
direction that Joshua ordered the massacre of the Canaanite 
children. The great Jehovah, who was blinded by none of 
these “ruling ideas,” made Himself responsible for the exter- 
mination. The embarrassment here is all due to confounding 
outward acts with inward motives. Every tyro in ethics 
knows that no outward act, as such, has any moral character 
whatever. In one man, ignorant of any harm in it, the act is 
morally innocent. In another, who knows the injury of it, the 
act becomes guilty. A man in the night is walking ignorantly, 
therefore innocently, toward a precipice. When the morning 
breaks, if he still continues, he commits suicide. Now if we 
ignore this distinction between the act and the motive, if we 
assume that polygamy, slavery, the massacre of infants in war, 
and other like barbarisms, are, per se, in any and every age of 
the world, morally wrong, there is no possible defense of the 
Divine policy in the Pentateuchal period. But when men, 
inspired from on high, permitted or even authorized, these 
practices, the practices were innocent. The idea of any guilt 
in them had occurred to no one on earth. That, in future centu- 
ries, they would become guilty in those who should be favored 
with more light, signifies nothing. 

If, with this distinction, between the act and the motive, in 
view, we perceive that these usages were, in their day, guilt- 
less, the question whether Jehovah enjoined or only endured 
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them, sinks into insignificance. It is certain that He did enjoin 


’ aets which, if done to-day, would shock our moral sense. Take, 


e. g. the direction (Gen. xxii. 2),* to Abraham to slay his own 
son. It is quite inconceivable that any such command would 
be given, for a like purpose, to a Christian father of our time. 
With utmost energy his whole moral nature would revolt from 
it. He could hardly be made to believe that the direction had 
come from above. But, in Abraham’s day, the father was 
universally held to have the power of life or death over his 
children. Long afterwards this power was recognized in the 
laws of Greece and Rome. There is no trace of evidence that 
the conscience of the patriarch was disturbed by the require- 
ments. It was only the impending loss of a son, through 
whom he had hoped for a great posterity, that constituted the 
trial of his faith. That he was arrested, before the sacrifice, 
and so refrained from it, is irrelevant to the question before us. 
For, if it is wrong per se, to slay one’s innocent son, then 
Abraham was guilty in designing and planning to do it. 
And Jehovah would become particeps criminis. 

Our Lord, in reply to the Pharisees (Mark x. 4), covers the 
matter before us. Moses (Deut. xxiv. 1), had freely permitted 
divorce. Says Jesus, “ For your (i. e. your ancestors),+ hardness 
of heart, he wrote you this commandment.” The barbarism 
of the times was such that a man, prevented from divorcing a 
disagreeable wife, would have made her life miserable. He 
was Divinely encouraged to do, therefore, in his ignorance, 
what, in the time of our Lord, amidst greater light, was for- 
bidden. 

But how could the barbarous practices of men be obviated 
by allowing them? It was by patiently instilling the general 
principles that would, in time, undermine them, and by raising, 
at other points, the moral tone of the whole people. It must 
not be forgotten that the very Book, which, for a time, author- 
ized these practices, has long since, in every land in which it is 
accepted, made way with them forever. 

Before the progress in theologic thought, by which this 
graded character of the outward Biblical morality was recog- 


* See Mozley’s ‘‘ Ruling Ideas of the Early Ages,” pp. 1-30. 
+ Paul, on Mars Hill (Acts xvii. 80), recognized the same Divine policy. 
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nized, the Book which “is in advance not only of the age, but 
of all ages,” was thrown in the way of every modern reform, 
The line of argument for slavery e. g. was very simple. Slay. 
ery existed in Bible times. The author of the Book allowed 
it. He is immutable and infallible. Therefore He approves it 
to-day. Our venerable and beloved Quaker poet, in “A 
Sabbath Scene,” epitomized this use of the Book, while north- 
ern divines were defending the fugitive slave law. A panting 
runaway, with her owner at her heels, flees for refuge into a 
church. And the obsequious preacher replies to the demand 
of the master : 
‘*Of course I know your right divine 
To own and work and whip her : 


Quick, deacon, throw that polyglot 
Before the wench and trip her ?” 


So the Mormons argue for polygamy, the moderate drinkers 
oppose total abstinence, the objectors to a larger sphere of 
work by Christian women, in our churches, set the Book 
against that, and a fanatic in Massachusetts, a few years since, 
appealing to the example of Abraham, murdered his own 
child. 

But the progress of theology is too large a theme for an 
article in a periodical. All openings of the contents of Reve- 
lation are but phases of that grand “ History of the Work of 
Redemption,” which Jonathan Edwards long since showed the 
Book to be. It is redemption, too, in a broader sense than the 
renewal of single souls. It is the regeneration of society. It 
is the ushering in of a better age in all cabinets and counting 
rooms, at all council boards, in all homes, no less than in all 
hearts. It is the disclosure of the truth that the confused and 
often conflicting movements in the tides of human affairs, the 
advancing strides of civilization, the ripening to their fullest 
fruitage of sciences, arts and literature, resolve themselves, 
when profoundly viewed, into the Redemption which the Book 
unfolds. 

As one climbs the ascent of a certain peak of the Rocky 
Mountains, he plunges into a wilderness of forest and under- 
brush, of deep, mysterious gorges, of beetling cliffs, of gigantic 
snow banks, stretching away, above, below, to right and left, 
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in wild confusion. He is lost in a pathless waste. But, de- 
scending again and traveling to a distance, as he turns to look, 
he finds these snowy acres falling into line and assuming shape, 
and slowly the “ Mountain of the Holy Cross” spreads out to 
him, in spotless splendor on its broad, shaggy bosom, like an 
old crusader, its magnificent symbol of the world’s redemption. 
So do the intricate, and often perplexing lines of national 
thought and life, the uplifting and refining forces at work 
throughout Christendom, blend, under the ordering of Provi- 
dence, in the grand evolution of 


‘‘ That far-off divine Event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


The progress is constant. The process is unalterably one. 
G. B. WILLcox. 





——————— 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





Proressor ELIAS LOOMIS.* 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT AT THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 


‘* AND YET I AM NOT ALONE, BECAUSE THE FATHER IS WITH ME,” 


Tue words of Jesus, which he used of himself and of the ex- 
periences of his own life, come to us oftentimes with a peculiar 
tenderness and power, as we think of the way in which we arc 
ourselves led onward towards the Eternal Kingdom. He hada 
higher nature, indeed, than ours, and so there was a deeper 
meaning in that which he said from time to time, when it was 
spoken of what he was passing through, or what was before him, 
which we cannot appropriate to ourselves. But notwithstand- 
ing this, he was our elder brother, and life was for him, in 
a most real sense, what it is for us. We have fellowship in his 
sufferings and in his joy. We even, as the apostle says, fill up 
that which is behind of his experiences,—as if he had, in the 
fullness of his brotherhood for us and of his participation in our 
life, left for each and every one of his followers some part of his 
own earthly history to be filled out and made complete in ours. 

With thoughts like these of our relationship to the Master, I 
could not but recall the words of his which I have read, when 1 
heard, a few days since, that our friend, whose burial brings us 
here this afternoon, was dying. Alone, and yet not alone, he 
lived his quiet, studious, thoughtful, faithful life for many years. 
Alone, and yet not alone, he took his way to the place where he 
could be tenderly cared for by the Christian kindness which 
gives help, and, if it may be, healing to rich and poor alike, 
when he saw that a serious, and perhaps fatal, illness had come 
upon him. Alone, and yet not alone, he passed, by gentle and 
easy steps, out of the consciousness of life—as calmly, and with 
courage as undisturbed, as he had moved forward in the time of 


* Professor Loomis died at New Haven, on Thursday, August 15th, 1889. 
The funeral services were held on Monday, August 19th, at Battell Chapel. 
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strength and health—and then, after a day or two, in the same 
quietness of spirit, into a new consciousness of a new life, a life 
of which we here know so little, but of which we have so beau- 
tiful a vision. What words could more fully and fitly express 
our thought concerning him at the end, than these which Jesus 
said of himself on the last evening of his earthly life ; I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me. 

Our friend, who has lived among us and has been of us, was a 
man of solitary life in one sense, and yet not in another. By 
reason of the peculiar circumstances of his history, and the 
ordering of Providence for him, he was left alone many years 
ago. The removal by death of the chosen partner of his joys 
and sorrows deprived him of his home, and the blessings 
belonging to it, even before he came to this place for his perma- 
nent work here. The passing on of his children, as time moved 
forward, toward their independent work and experience in ma- 
turer life separated from him, after a few years more, those on 
whom his thoughts and affection had centered for the future. 
The very studies in which he found his chief pleasure, and 
through which he was able to accomplish so great results, were 
such as, of necessity, parted him from the daily life and thought 
of most of those who surrounded him. The peculiar constitution 
of his own mind, also, disposed him to quiet reflection, and to 
solitary searching: after truth, and led him to a dwelling, as it 
were, in the region of the laws of nature in the heavens and the 
earth. All things thus tended to keep him by himself, and even 
laid this necessity upon him in large measure. He had, more- 
over, a satisfaction in his own researches and his own thinking— 
a calm joy in the accurate, and steady, and even working of his 
powers, and in the clear vision of his mental eye commanding 
the sphere of abstract truth, which gave him a manly feeling of 
sufficiency for and in himself, and at the same time made him 
feel himself independent of the world. His mind could always 
turn inward and find what it most desired. It was not forced, 
for its very happiness and comfort, to look outward towards 
others, or to ask help from them. Nature and education, also, 
made him a man of few words; and men of few words are 
wont, more than other men, to live in and with themselves. For 
all these reasons—reasons having their foundation in the Provi- 
dential dealing with him, in the gifts and developments of his 
mind, in his chosen studies and spheres of thought, and in the 
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power of meeting for himself the wants of his inner life—he 
was a man who lived, in a peculiar sense, alone. 

But he was not a lonely man. The hermit element, if 1 > may 
so call it, which resolutely withdraws a man from his fellows, 
and often puts him in an attitude of hostility to them—to their 
_ thoughts, and customs, and their daily manner of working—was 

altogether foreign to his nature. The element in character 
which makes one shun social life with a sort of bitterness, or 
with a condemnation of it as foolish or useless, or with no care 
for it at all and no capacity to enjoy it, was equally unknown in 
his experience. He did not live apart from the world because 
he did not believe in its life, or wish to belong to it, or take any 
interest in what was outside of himself or his personal thoughts 
and studies. He was no solitary man in this unlovely or unmanly 
way. On the other hand, he was ready to teach others, and to 
work and write for their benefit. He was kindly and generous 
in his feeling ; willing to hear the calls of need or benevolence, 
and to respond to them ; glad to talk with his friends, and with 
men whom he met everywhere, if they would talk with him; 
disposed to follow, in his reading and his thinking, the public life 
of the day ; open to social and friendly intercourse, in the ordi- 
nary lines of such intercourse, in a degree far beyond what 
many, who knew him only casually, could believe. He was a man 
who studied the great subject of education, and was willing to 
express his views upon it for the help of others who, like himself, 
were engaged in the work of teaching. He had a large outlook 
toward the future and the best things in this sphere of education, 
as I know from my own observation of him. He had the 
kindliness of social life, as well as a sympathy for it. He wasa 
man who lived much alone, but he was not, as we have already 
said, a lonely, solitary man, in the sense that he saw nothing, or 
approved of nothing, or wished for nothing beyond himself. 
He was a man, therefore, who could be alone, and yet not alone: 
—alone in his work, in his thoughts and his satisfaction in them, 
in his solitude of life which was forced upon him by the progress 
of time and the separations of this passing world ; but not alone, 
because the avenues of his soul were open to the kindly and 
noble impulses of the best life, to the thoughts which were con- 
stantly coming in towards him from the earnest men about him, 
and from the larger world, and above all to the influences and 
powers of the Kingdom of God. The scholar’s life is often a 
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life which moves on along a solitary pathway. This is true es- 
pecially—and from the necessity of the case—of the life of a 
scholar in the exact sciences, where pure thought abides by itself 
so largely, and only comes forth through its beneficial and prac- 
tical results to meet men in their daily living. But the scholar’s 
life is not, of necessity, a life of selfish separation from the 
world and its interests, or a hermit’s life buried of choice in its 
own seclusion. And our friend’s life was no such hermit or 
selfish one. 

He was alone in the passing years before his death, as he was 
at the time of his dying, because the years, as they went, left 
him alone, and the studies, as they engaged his thoughts, carried 
them away from the common thinking of men, and the words, 
which so clearly expressed what was passing in his mind, were as 
few as they were clear and well chosen. But he was not alone 
at the end, or in the earlier time—as we may be sure, from what 
we knew of him—because his spirit, in its inmost dwelling-place, 
turned towards the Divine Father, and found its rest and peace 
in Him. He was a follower of the Lord Jesus, in the communion 
of his disciples—believing in the great truths of the gospel, and 
trusting in the personal Saviour with a strong and peaceful faith. 
His life moved steadily along its course in this Christian belief, 
and when the monition of the end came, he laid himself down to 
die as quietly as, in other years, he had laid himseif down to sleep, 
or had wakened to the life of a new day. 

I have spoken in this way of the life of our honored friend, 
because the words of Jesus came to my thought so impressively 
as I heard of his solitary sickness and dying—with no family 
friend near him, or able to render him the tender offices of 
affection, but yet with a friendly ministry from others, moved 
by Christian sympathy or by the regard and friendship arising 
from long association in the University. But he was more than 
what we have thus said of him; and though we may not tell 
here of all that he did for science, or of the results in good 
which came from his studies, yet as we bid him farewell, we may 
say to each other a word or two of his mind and his life. 

He was remarkably gifted by nature with powers which fitted 
him for the work that opened before him. He had a penetrating 
insight, which enabled him to see and apprehend mathematical 
truth. He comprehended the relations of things, and was able 
to hold before his mind all the intricacies which pertained to any 
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investigation or any problem. He delighted in original research, 
and had the patience and painstaking earnestness which are 
essential to the highest results in science. His mind enlarged in 
its desires, and in its efforts, as he rose higher and higher in his 
work. He grasped the facts which were presented to him, and 
the truths which he discovered in his seeking for them, with g 
firm understanding and a hold that could not be lost. He moved: 
easily and calmly in his studies. There was no friction, no dis- 
turbance or perturbation, no loss of force, no weariness, no undue 
haste, no failure in patience, or energy, or honest intention, or 
honest work. He was, in all these things, what we conceive a 
pure mathematician ought to be, if the ideal is to be satisfied, 

He had another gift which belongs to the best mathematical 
minds—the power of clear statement. Among all the lecturers 
whom I have ever heard, { know of no one who surpassed him in 
this respect. His words were excellently chosen. There were 
just enough of them to express his idea, and no more. The 
thought which he had was thus transferred to the hearer, if the 
hearer listened with attentive ear, exactly in accordance with the 
speaker’s thought, and exactly in accordance with the truth 
which he wished to convey. This same clearness characterized 
him everywhere. In the few meetings of a business nature, 
which I have had with him during these past two or three years 
since his health became feeble, 1 have been uniformly impressed 
with the incisiveness of his mind and the exactness of his expres- 
sion. He would, in the most penetrating way, lay hold upon the 
precise point of difficulty or of importance, and then, in the 
briefest and most distinct manner, set forth what he conceived to 
be the right step to be taken or the right measure to be adopted. 
I have gained a new esteem for his mental force and ability, 
whenever I have thus met him. He was, indeed, no ordinary 
man. The testimony of all who had a familiar acquaintance 
with him will be harmonious in confirmation of this word. The 
remarkable success of his published works, which have been 
adopted and approved in so many places, will bear additional 
witness to the same word. The fact that he accomplished in the 
department of meteorology what no other scholar in our country 
has accomplished will add its evidence also, and with its own 
emphasis. 

As a teacher, he exhibited the characteristics which marked 
him as a man. His pupils knew what he taught them, unless 
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they thoughtlessly disregarded the opportunities which were 

given. Those among them who were possessed of ability in the 
lines of his teaching found in him a man who was as competent 
to help and guide them as he was willing to do so, and as willing 
as he was competent. Few of them knew him well, because of a 
certain reserve which characterized him, but all respected him 
and had no doubt as to his intellectual gifts or his knowledge. 
They left their college career behind them with that kind regard 
for their teacher which all students of this University have for 
an able and honest scholar, and, if they saw him afterward, they 
had reason to believe that he never had other than kindly 
thoughts towards them. There was a certain strangeness about 
his inner and his outer life to their imagination, which seemed to 
make him almost unknowable. But, at the same time, they felt 
him to be—what he was---a man of uncommon force, of clear 
apprehension of truth, of just and right perception, of fair and 
unprejudiced mind, and of ability to enter fields of thought and 
knowledge which are closed to the life of many. 

He was a warm-hearted, generous friend of the University.* 
He came here as a Professor and permanent officer twenty-nine 
years ago, when he was already nearly fifty years of age. But 
he came as if to his old home. His affection for it, which had 
been kindled in his undergraduate life, and afterwards while he 
held for three years the Tutorial office, had never died away or 
been lost. He entered upon his work with enthusiasm, conse- 
crating himself for all the future to the interests of his Alma 
Mater. He was ever ready to promote the well-being of the 
mathematical studies here, and by his instructions, and counsels, 
and plans, to secure the best possible results. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, he was an active and energetic worker in the 
daily life of the institution. The years which filled up this long 
period of instruction were themselves filled with abundant fruits 
of his own individual studies, in his publishing writings, which 
brought a rich reward to himself and added to the honor of the 
University. But these years were carrying him forward towards 
old age, and when they were ended, he realized that his work 
must be less pressing than it had been. Gradually at first, and 

* The measure of the generous affection which Professor Loomis had for the Uni- 
versity, was indicated by the munificent bequest which he made in his will. He 
gave his entire estate, amounting to about $300,000, to the Astronomical Observ- 


atory of the University—one-third of the sum to be devoted to its uses at once, 
and the other two-thirds, after the death of his sons. 
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afterwards more fully, he passed it over to other and younger 
men, reserving for himself only special classes, composed of 
persons whose gifts and enthusiasm in his own branches of study 
made it a pleasure to teach them. Then followed feebleness of 
the physical man, and ill-health which pointed to the end—and 
he laid aside his public duties entirely. He did not cease to be 
active, however. He pressed on, with unimpaired vigor and 
clearness of mind, in the work which he loved as an investigator 
and a student. With the utmost care he prepared and arranged 
his results, that they might be given to the world, and prayed 
that he might live until he had completed what he had under. 
taken. About eighteen months ago, he said to a friend of his, 
and of mine, who was calling upon him: “I am very weak, but 
I hope I may live until I have finished the work which I have 
now in hand” (alluding to some special papers connected with 
the theory of storms). “This will occupy about a year longer— 
and then I shall be perfectly ready to die at any time.” 

The year longer, and a little more, was granted him. He 
moved on calmly, intelligently, hopefully, from day to day— 
cherishing with care what remained of his strength, and enjoying 
the powers of the inward man while the outward man was slowly 
losing its life. The time of the end was at hand. As the 
vacation, in the midst of which we now are, began, he directed 
his course towards one of the quiet villages in which he has 
been accustomed recently to spend his summers—hoping, no 
doubt, that he might gain strength enough for another winter, 
but yet thinking, no doubt, that the door of the other life might 
ere long open to receive him. The warning voice, which told 
him that it was opening, came to his hearing after a little time. 
He rose up at once, and turned his face homeward—to the city 
of his home for nearly thirty years—and calmly awaited the end. 
Alone—with no friends ‘of his family circle beside him, with no 
knowledge, at first, on the part of his College friends that he 
was here—he gradually yielded to the power of his disease. 
Afterwards, when the kindly faces of some of his younger 
colleagues were recognized by him, and he saw them ministering 
in love to his needs, he gave them welcome and his thanks. 
Then he became silent, and apparently lost the thought and 
vision of the earthly life. And then the gateway opened indeed, 
and in a moment he was gone. Alone, yet not alone. The 
Father was with him. The blessedness of the Father’s house 
dawned upon him, and what was to us the sunset of that summer 
day became to him the sunrise of the eternal morning. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 96.—WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 28, 1889. 


Sunday, September 22.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.80 a. m. 
Rev. President Dwight. Yale Young Men’s Christian Association 
Monthly Meeting — Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. mM. Address by President 
Dwight. 

Monday, September 23.—College Faculty Meeting—17 Treasury Build- 
ing, 4 P. M. 

Wednesday, September 25.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lec- 
ture—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P. mM. 

Thursday, September 26.—Law School—Fall Term opens—Junior 
Lecture Room, No. 18 Court House, 12 m. 


Friday, September 27.— Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)— 
Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 


Yale Law School.—The Faculty will meet the classes in the Junior 
Lecture Room, No. 18 Court House, at 12 M., on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 26. 


Graduate Courses in Philosophy.—Professor Ladd will meet all grad- 
uate students of the University, who may be interested in philosophical 
courses, at 194 Old Chapel, Saturday, 2tst inst., at 2 P. M. 


Graduate Courses in Political Science.—Courses of Graduate Instruc- 
tion in Political Science will begin on Monday, September 30, and the 
days immediately following. The time-table will be published during 
the present week. 


Instruction in French.—Professor Knapp offers to hear an outside 
class in elementary French (without charge), once or twice per week, 
at 4 P. M., for the preparation of those members of the Sophomore and 
Junior classes in college, who, having pursued German heretofore, 
desire to elect French next June. Seniors can enter for the year. 
Names must be handed in within one week at 202 Durfee Hall. 
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Mr. Wilstach’s reason for putting forth a New Transtatioy 
oF Dante’s Divine Comepy* is based on the conviction that only 
by a rhymed translation “can our hope to approximate a repro. 
duction of the effect created by the original; that the form is so 
inseparable from the soul of the work as to compel the translator 
to accept all risks involved in the effort to reproduce it.” Only 
one successful translation of soul and form is recorded in history, 
and Mr. Wilstach’s temerity was noted when his purpose was first 
heralded. Perhaps the most novel feature of this attempt at an 
ideal translation is the metrical system adopted. Much stress is 
laid upon Dante’s regard for the numbers three and nine. In or- 
der to reproduce in English something equivalent to the effect of 
the terza rima, the following rhyme scheme, with divisions into 
stanzas of nine lines each, is employed; abbaccdeedffghhgii, ete. 
This is not the most difficult scheme in the world to follow, but 
Mr. Wilstach has not followed it with ideal success. The rhymes 
are at times not even as good as Spanish rhymes, and at times 
rhyme is wholly disregarded. Many of the lines are a foot too 
short or a foot too long, and violent inversions are too common. 
So the translation is lacking in sympathy of form and simplicity 
of style. Mr. Wilstach is not sufficiently a master of the tech- 
nique of verse to make his work a dangerous rival in the field. 

The edition is rich in notes compiled from all available sources, 
and those who read Dante for information may get much that is 
curious here. We quote two notes, one for commendation, the 
other for condemnation. After some six or seven score words of 
comment on the lines,— 

‘** Hah! Satan! Hah! Prince Satan!’ as a hen 
Disturbed her clucking clamors widely spreads, 
Plutus began.” — 


we have the following: 


* The Divine Comedy of Dante. Translated into English Verse, with notes, by 
Joun AvgusTINE WitsTacH. Intwo volumes. Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. $5.00. 
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« Possibly, also, is here, as in the case of Minos, another instance of 
our Poet’s contempt for an organized judiciary, for it would seem from 
an anecdote recorded by Benvenuto Cellini, that he, Cellini, in Paris, 
heard a judge rebuke a disorderly person in court with the words: 
‘Peace, peace, Satan! Go! Peace!’ and Cellini says that he has con- 
cluded that Dante and his companion Giotto, in their ramblings about 
Paris, heard these same words from the bench. Is it not possible that 
they might have been addressed to Dante himself, who, in his zeal to 
impress upon his artist-friend some favorite opinion, was disturbing the 
peace of the court-room.’” 


What a life of Dante might be built by such speculation! but 
really the “favorite opinion” would be interesting here. Mr. 
Wilstach’s note on Purg. xvii, 72, is curious and interesting: 
«<< Frequent stars shed from the heavens their light.’ ‘ Le stelle 
apparivaran da piu lati.’ The first line of this tercet, line 70, 
marks Tue Mippie Pornr or THE Commepia. According to 
the authority of Lombardi, the name of the first student calling 
attention to the circumstance that each of the three divisions of 
the Commedia ends with the word ‘stars,’ is Giuseppe De Cesare 
Napoletano. I believe myself to be the first student of Dante 
calling attention to the circumstance that the middle sentence of 
the whole Commedia turns on the word ‘stars.’” <A genuinely 
valuable portion of the notes is the apparently exhaustive collec- 
tion of parallel passages from Virgil, whose works Mr. Wilstach 
has profoundly studied and well translated. 

Ernest WHITNEY. 


Tue Expostror’s Brstz.*—Three more volumes, all bearing 
well known names, have been recently added to this series to 
which we have already directed attention. They do not differ es- 
sentially in plan and execution from their predecessors. The book 
of Dr. Dods on E. Corinthians seems to us to be a particularly 
successful attempt to combine exact interpretation with a popular 
form of presentation. It is a faithful reproduction of the apos- 
tle’s thought and not a series of homilies merely based upon or 
suggested by the Epistle in hand. 

Bishop Alexander’s book on John’s Epistles has more of a ser- 
monic character, but the discourses are accompanied by exegetical 


* The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Marcus Dons, D.D. The Epistles of 
St. John, by WitLiaM ALEXANDER, D.D. The Book of Revelation, by WILLIAM 
MiLLigaN, D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 1889. 
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notes and by the Greek text and comparative versions in parallel ° 
columns. 

Professor Milligan here presents, in another form, the substance 
of those views of the Apocalypse which he has before elaborated 
in Schaff’s Popular Commentary (1883) and in the Baird Lecture 
(1886). He thus states the conception which determines his jn. 
terpretation: “That conception is that the Revelation of §, 
John presents to us in visions the history of the Church moulded 
upon the history of her Lord whilst he tabernacled among men, 

St. John does not merely see the Church suffer. He sees 
her suffer in a way precisely as her Lord did” (p. 316). 


A Srconp Epition or Srrone’s TuEeotocy.*—Inasmuch as 
an extended notice of the first edition of this work appeared in 
this Review, we merely call attention now to the fact that a large 
number of additional references and some modifications of state- 
ment have been made in a second edition. The work has deserv- 
edly attracted wide attention and been received with much favor. 
From many of the author’s opinions we dissent, but this fact 
abates nothing from our appreciation of the wide reading, great 
diligence, and abundant learning which the volume exhibits on 


every page. It is a treatise which all students of theology may 
consult with profit. We know of no other of its kind which has 
references to so wide a range of theological literature. 


* Systematic Theology. Second edition, revised and enlarged. By Avaustus 
Hopkins Strong, D.D., President and Professor of Riblical Theology in the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 1889. pp. 
760. 





